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... YOUR OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE 
MANEUVERS CLICK ON SEAL-O-SAN 


VERY coach enjoying the advantages of a Seal-O-San finished 
floor will tell you that the 100% non-slippery surface is of 
great help in developing a smoothly-working, high-scoring team. 

He knows that with this slip-proof surface underfoot, his team will be 
well-schooled in fundamentals . . . teamplay will be “smooth as silk.” 


Seal-O-San’s specially prepared ingredients provide positive floor 

traction for quick starting and stopping. Thus, the Seal-O-San finish 

permits clever shifting and sliding and helps the player perfect the : 
natural stride-stop or the jump stop. Front turns and reverse turns PS : fl 
are quickly mastered without danger of skid or fall. Behe 


Your first move towards giving your team an offense and defense that 
“clicks” is to start this season on a Seal-O-San finished floor. Once 


you observe the immediate improvement in individual and team play, $ — A 
your one regret will be that you didn’t order Seal-O-San sooner. For Bs SPAI 
an estimate on making your gym floor 100% non-slippery, write today. 

? tne 


Seal-O-San has been tried and proven on more than 5000 gym floors. 
IT MUST BE GOOD! 


The HUNTINGTON <=> LABORATORIES /re 


OENVER HUNTINGTON.INDIANA = rononro 


To apply a beautiful, non-slip Seal-O- 
San finish on your gym floor is simplicity 
itself. Clean the floor, pour Seal-O-San 
into pan, and apply 2 quick-drying coats. 


Players easily apply Seal-O-San. They 
simply mop it on with lamb's wool mops. 
The tough seal withstands friction and 
rubber burns, seldom requires scrubbing. 
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Dead-eye shooting 


no “dead spots” 


® A fast break... pass, dribble, shoot! And the 
SPALDING Top-Flite ball swishes thru the net with 
the points that put you ahead. 


Matter of fact, you’re way ahead the moment you 
decide to play only this SPALDING Last-Bilt ball. 
No “dead spots,” bulges or seams to cause bad 
bounces and upset your smooth-working attack. 
And accuracy! — this ball has rifle-shot grooves 
molded right into the leather. They give a sure 
grip and help direct the ball in flight. Why not 
phone your Spalding dealer right now! 


SPALDING 


The Basket Ball with built-in balance 





Multi-flash camera shot taken at Spalding Research Laboratories. Shows Nat 
Holman, C.C.N.Y. coach and president of Nat'l Assn. of Basketball Coaches. 
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EARLY NORSE 
SKATER 


Improved Equipment ) 


has helped hockey grow 


aren more than any game, hockey has 
been dependent for its development on 
the improvement of equipment. Better skates 
and rinks have been particularly important. 
But like every game, there is no more vital 
single piece of equipment from the point of 
the players’ health, safety and comfort than 
a good athletic supporter. Remember this 
when you get equipment for your athletes. 
Don’t take chances with just any supporter— 
insist on one you can depend on for snug, 
lasting support, long wear and economy. 
When you order, say Bike! 
(FREE REPRINTS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST) 
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You can depend on BIKE 


1 Recognized leaders for years. 
2 Scientifically designed to give proper 
* fit, uniform pressure and support. 
3 Built to maintain elasticity—give maxi- 
* mum wear, comfort and from 
chafing. 








* Now you can select the All Star basketball 
shoe that best fits your personal, school or team 
requirements ... for All Stars are now available 
in a wide choice of canvas or leather uppers. 
To that long-famous All Star combination of fit, 
traction, wear and comfort, Converse has added 
style and color that makes for new smartness on 
any basketball court. For greater comfort and 
a better game, wear “All Stars” this season. 








BLACK CANVAS “ALL STAR” 


Leading seller in America’s leading 
basketball shoe, preferred by majority 
of players. Peg top, loose-lined upper; 
famous spot-traction, guaranteed 
molded outsole; duck covered sponge 
insole; improved 
molded cushion heel 
pocket and arch sup- 
port. Black uppers, toe 
and foxing strips; white 


Piping. ay 











WHITE OLYMPIC “ALL STAR” 


This smart white canvas Olympic 
“All Star” has lots of friends on bas- 
ketball courts everywhere. In con- 
struction, quality and detail, it’s an 
“All Star” shoe throughout. Red, 
white and blue foxing 
sets off strikingly the 
white canvas uppers. 
Improved cushion heel 
pocket and arch sup- 
port; non-marking out- 


sole; white duck eyelet 
stays. is 











BLACK LEATHER “‘ALL STAR” 


comfort toe. Non-marki outsole. ; 
Also available in ite, Red, Sizes 
Blue or Green leather uppers. : 


ON-MARKING GAME SHOE 


Canvas upper with 

molded outsole guaran- 
ceed NON-MARKING 

on any type of floor. 








VARSITY SOX 7) 


Made of black Kanga yellow-back ba Top 
leather with stretch-proof reinforced ; 
uppers. Padded non-slip tongue and 


rade wool sport sox, processed to pre- 
vent shrinking. Shaped heel and toe for perfect 
fit; cushion comfort sole; elastic yarn at ankle 
top prevents slipping or rolling. 

identified by vari-colored 

\ toe threads. 


SHEARLING 
INSOLE 





” Perfect accessory for your All Star shoes. A 
6-MAN FOOTBAL specially tanned insole of non-matting lamb’s 
eal t SHOES aia wool, eliminates early-season blisters, absorbs 
eS ene rubb a ; m™ fo. six foot a rspiration. Insole remains fluffy and soft. May 
8M Ground, yey 7 8 Detter trae S aetived for laundering. 
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THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


is building 


PLAYER PARTICIPATION 
and PUBLIC INTEREST 


America is a sports-minded nation—where every 

man, woman and child has the privilege and right 

to play for fun and health. 

To foster these rights and aid in the expansion of 

these privi the Athletic Goods Industry main- 
i ic Institute as a non profit organiza- 


of public 

Industry. It is the purpose of the Athletic Institute 
to serve its various channels of activity 
to increase interest in sports and to help more of our 
people to play. We are proud to be a member of the 
Athletic Institute. We invite you to take advantage 
of the Institute service and urge you to cooperate 
with those whose cooperation with the Athletic 
Institute makes these services possible. 


Sports participation makes 
HEALTHIER BODIES STRONGER MINDS — BETTER CITIZENS 











The Athletic Institute offers you the follow- 
ing services absolutely without cost except 
for mailing and handling charge of printed 
material. 


I 
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THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 


209 S. State St Chicago 


FIELD SERVICE WORK 

The Athletic Institute assists in 
the organizing and administration 
of teams and leagues, and con- 
ducts baseball and tennis schools. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
series of bulletins on the various 
subjects of organization, admin- 
istration, financing, officiating, 
coaching and supervision of 
Sports, etc. 


MAIL CONSULTATION 
The Athletic Institute through its 
experts offers assistance through 
correspondence on recreational 
athletics or mass teaching in the 
fields of physical education. 


PUBLIC SPEECH SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
variety of carefully written public 
talks on subjects devoted to the 
promotion of sports participation 
and development of civic interest. 


COOPERATION 
The. Athletic Institute invites cor- 
res, lence om your 


welcomes 
help in the 
shorts. 
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OFFICIAL FOOTBALL TIME... 


.. - WHERE 
THE GAME CAN SEE IT! 


THis pistol-switch 
grip replaces the stopwatch 
in the timing official’s hand. 
It operates the synchronous 
motor driven mechanism by 
remote control, and starts, 
stops, and resets the hands 
on the dial. 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY fiiiors 
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BASKETBALL SHOES 


NEW ARCH SUPPORT 


Scientifically designed 
arch support — keeps the 
foot muscles in tonicity. 
Sponge rubber cushion 
insoles and heel pads. 


SPOT-BILT FLASH 











NON-SKID SOLES 


Scientific non-skid soles. 
Dust prooftread. The 
fastest, toughest, longest 
wearing soles in service 


today. 


SPOT-BILT PANTHER 





*  WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. * 1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. ° CHICAGO x 
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Athletics 


and 
National 
Defense 


By John L. Griffith 


RIOR to the last World War, the 
Preemie people, generally speak- 

ing, did not think of athletics in 
terms of military preparedness or national 
defense. The present war in Europe has 
catised us to think of these things. A d's- 
tinguished general has recently stated that 
the main reason why Germany was able to 
march through France was not because 
Germany had superior equipment but be- 
cause the German soldiers were better 
trained physically. In other words, the 
French were not mentally, physically and 
spiritually as well trained for the contest 
as were the German soldiers. 

Some of this has been transmitted by 
war correspondents and others, and today 
the American people believe that a phys- 
ically fit citizenry has a better chance of 
being on the winning side in a war than 
a people that are soft or do not like com- 
petition. 

Another reason why the War Depart- 
ment and the American people are think- 
ing of national defense, partly in terms of 
physical training, is because, in the last 
war, the War Department recognized ath- 
letics as a morale agency. Only a few of 
the commanding officers thought of ath- 
letic training in terms of military training 
for the soldier, but, for the most part, the 
army officers tolerated company, regi- 
mental, and division athletics because they 
believed that they might have something 
to do with promoting a good morale on the 
part of the enlisted force. 

At the end of the war, however, a great 
many of the high ranking officers ex- 
pressed the opinion that athletic training 
might be considered, if properly con- 
ducted, as a part of military training. 

In one camp twenty years ago, a phys- 
ical efficiency test was given several thou- 
sand of the men and this test revealed 
that only about 28 per cent of those tested 
could throw a hand grenade ninety feet, 
jump a ten-foot ditch, climb an eight-foot 
wall, and rua fifty yards in ten seconds. 
The officers in that division realized that, 
even if their men were disciplined and 
could shoot straight, they were not fully 
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trained for offensive warfare if they could 
not run, jump, climb and throw fairly ef- 
fectively. 

The commanding officers of the Na- 
tional Guard units that today are com- 
posed of some 378,000 men, are reported 
to favor athletic training within the 
camps. Some of the National Guard gen- 
tlemen would like to commission school 
and college coaches who have shown that 
they are specially qualified for the work 
to serve as division and regimental ath- 
letic officers. 

The regular army has established a 
morale division and has announced that 
one of the functions of the morale officers 
will be the promotion of athletics within 
the camps. It has further been announced 
that the athletic officers in the regular 
army outfits will be commissioned officers. 

While a million or more men will be 
trained in the camps, and—pessibly-will-be, 
given a certain amount of athletic train- 
ing, some thirty million young people in 
the schools and colleges will be aided by 
the educational institutions through their 
health, education, physical education and 
athletic departments. Although the army 
at the time of the last war recognized to 
some extent the value of athletics either as 
a morale agency or in terms of health and 





Photo by Leo D. Harris 
Killdeer and Beach, North Dakota, High School teams shake hands before the football game. 


physical training, no thought was given by 
the government to the program within the 
educational institutions. Following the 
war, however, some civilians who had 
noted that approximately one-third of our 
young men had been rejected for military 
and naval service suggested that we try 
to correct the situation before another 
war started. "These men were largely in- 
strumental in the passage of compulsory 
physical education laws in thirty-seven 
states. These laws have to do with phys- 
ical education programs in the public 
schools. How much has been accomplished 
by the schools and colleges in the matter 
of improving the health and physical effi- 
ciency of our young men will not be known 
until the new draft statistics are compared 
with the 1917 statistics. 

This seems clear, that, if the schoo!s 
and colleges give a comprehensive course 
in health and physical education to all of 
their students, it will not be necessary for 
the war department or the government to 
send the young people of pre-military or 
military age to camps for training. On 
the other hand, if our schools and colleges 
do not train the young men who are en- 
rolled in these institutions for what pos- 
sibly lies ahead, then it is reasonable to 
assume that perhaps the war department 


9 


or some other branch of the government 
pio sg the responsibility of doing this 
work. 

Several of the colleges and universities 
have agnounced that, in an effort to co- 
operate in the national defense program, 
they have made physical education com- 


pulsory for the four undergraduate years./ 


If the schools and colleges enter into this 
work with the enthusiasm that may be 
expected from institutions that are in 
favor of the perpetuation of the American 
state, then our coaches and athletic direc- 


tors in the educational institutions will be 

performing a necessary function and those 

who are not inducted into the service will, 

after all, be serving much as will those who 
, will be with the colors. 

In addition to the athletic programs for 
the men in uniform and the physical 
health and athletic training for the boys 
and girls, young men and young women in 
the educational institutions, some agency 
should provide recreation and athletics 
for the young people of the community 
under thirty-six years of age. This publi- 


¢ation has called attention to the commu- 
nity plan that has been worked out in the 
state of Minnesota. The school is quite 
generally the bulwark of the community 
recreation and athletic set-up. In most 
places the high school physical and athletic 
director, instead: of working nine months 
and being paid accordingly, is asked to 
work on a twelve-months basis at an in- 
creased salary. This means, of course, 
that, besides carrying on his usual work 
for the school children, he promotes recre- 
(Continued on page 53) 


The Use of the Legs in 
Intercollegiate Wrestling 


HE use of the legs has long been 
‘Fa debatable question among coaches 
of amateur wrestling. Many coaches 

claim that their wrestlers always get into 
trouble when they use their legs while 
wrestling on the mat. The writer believes 
that the greatest trouble comes from poor 
functional posture and improper execu- 
tion. It is with this thought in mind that 
the following points are noted: ~ 

1. It takes longer for a wrestler to learn 
to use his legs properly than it does for 
him to learn to use his arms. 

2. A leg-wrestler needs to develop a 
good sense of balance. 

3. The most advantageous functional 
posture must be maintained at all times. 

4. A leg-wrestler must have flexible 
joints throughout his legs, that is, joints 
with a relatively large degree of move- 
ment. The movements which developing 
exercises should especially stress are (1) 
outward rotation of the hip, (2) plantar 
flexion, inversion, and adduction of the 
foot, and (3) dorsal flexion, eversion, and 
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abduction of the foot. 

It is recommended that the feet bear 
the weight of the body while the wrestler 
is performing exercises for eversion and 
abduction of the feet. 

Some advantages of leg wrestling are: 
1. There are at least three good pinning 
holds in which the legs play a prominent 
part. 2. The wrestler’s legs are stronger 
than his arms and, therefore, will help 
conserve energy. 3. It is easier for a 
wrestler to work his legs on a boy in his 
weight or in the weight above him than 
it is for him to use his legs on a boy in 
the weight below him. The proper use of 
the legs will, therefore, remove the neces- 
sity of a wrestler trying to train down to 
a lower weight. 

The boys in the pictures are both In- 
diana products, developed by Coach 
Thom. Bob Antonacci (long tights), a 
senior, was last year’s National Intercol- 
legiate champion at 121 pounds. Ben Wil- 
son, a junior, was last year’s Big Ten 
champion at 135 pounds. 


Illustration 1 shows the best functional 
position for Bob while approaching his 
opponent. The hips and knees should be 
slightly flexed with most of the weight on 
the front part of the foot. The wrestler 
should not stand with his heels off the 
mat, as this would hinder a quick plantar 
flexion and slow down the movement of 
the entire leg. If Bob should move to his 
right, his first step should be with his 
right foot and then his left foot should 
move the same corresponding distance. 

Illustration 2 shows a good fundamental 
position for Bob while executing a double 
leg drop. He has a good triangular base 
and has brought his legs underneath him 
while dropping for Ben’s legs. Bob’s next 
move would be a further flexion of the 
elbows followed by an extension of the 
spine and then an extension of the hips. 
Bob should not attempt to straighten his 
legs until after an extension of his spine 
as this would be poor body mechanics. 

Illustration 3 shows both boys with good 
leg positions for the particular situation 





that each is in. Ben, in attempting to 
pull Bob down to the mat, tries to get as 
much weight on Bob as he can and, at the 
same time, keep his legs in a good defen- 
sive position. Bob is keeping his legs un- 
derneath him and using one elbow for an 
upper body brace until he can work Ben’s 
arms loose. 

Illustrations 4 to 9 inclusive show Bob 
applying the top body scissors for a pin. 
In Illustration 4 Bob has started into a 
quick one-two. That is, he starts into this 
position from the referee’s position on the 
mat and is shooting first his left leg and 
then his right leg in. Notice that his left 
leg has not been put in very far. He has 
also shifted his weight to the right, allow- 
ing free movement for his right leg. This 
is an example of maintaining excellent 
functional posture. 

In Illustration 5 Bob has both legs in. 
His knees should be a little wider. As 
Bob brings Ben to the mat he will flex 
his arms, further extend his back, out- 
wardly rotate his hips, and, at the same 
time, extend his hips. 

In Illustration 6 Bob and Ben have re- 
versed positions. Both of these boys are 
excellent leg wrestlers. Ben has brought 
Bob to the mat. His back is extended. 
His hips are extended and at the same 
time outwardly rotated so that his knees 
are as wide as possible. This makes it 
impossible for Ben to be rolled off and at 
the same time permits him to exert a great 
deal of pressure on Bob’s back. Both feet 
are turned out and Ben can exert more 
pressure by raising his heels off the mat. 

In Illustration 7 Ben has started to pin 
Bob. His hips have been flexed just 
enough to enable Bob to turn. Ben’s right 
foot has been placed on top of his left 
foot so that Bob’s right leg cannot be 
forced between them as he rolls over. 

Illustration 8 shows the best position 
of the legs for the actual pin with the top- 
body scissors. It perhaps would be better 
if Ben’s feet were crossed about four more 
inches. The feet should not be hooked as 
this would not permit Ben to keep his 
knees wide enough 

Illustration 9 shows Ben grape-vining 
Bob’s legs. This should be done if Bob 
places his legs in a position for a bridge. 

Illustration 10 shows another method 
of getting the scissors. Bob, in starting 
from the referee’s position, is using his 
own right leg to pull Ben’s left leg up 
and over his left leg. Bob first got con- 
trol of Ben’s right arm so that when he 
got his left leg in position he could swing 
his right leg around and in without hav- 
ing it blocked. Bob also keeps Ben’s right 
shoulder down so that Ben cannot roll him 
to the left. 

In Illustration 11 Bob has maneuvered 
Ben on his side. Bob then controls the 
underneath arm in the manner shown and 
goes for the top-body scissors 

The figure-four scissors and the head 
scissors will be discussed in the December 
issue of the ATHLETIC JoURNAL. 





Football Offense of 1940 in 


VERYONE knows, of course, that 
E, it would be impossible to give a 
comprehensive survey of football 
offense as used each year by the 12,000 
colleges, universities, junior colleges and 
secondary schools sponsoring the game. 
It is more with an idea of furnishing an 
historical record of the style of offense 
each year that a few plays are recorded. 
There are some plays repeated in the 
selections, due to the fact that it was the 
attempt of the editor to have as many 
sections of the country as possible repre- 
sented. 


The East 


Diagram 1 shows an off-tackle play to 
the weak side of an unbalanced line, end- 
ing up with a lateral pass. This play 
scored a touchdown for Columbia against 
Georgia. The ball is snapped to 4 who 
drives outside the defensive right tackle. 
One leads the play and is in position to re- 
ceive a lateral from 4. Two and 3 
block the defensive right end out; 6 takes 
the defensive right tackle in; 8 leads the 
play and blocks the weak-side line-backer 
in. 

In Diagram 2, a play that Pennsylvania 
employs for long gains, the ball is snapped 
to 3 who goes to the left four steps and 
cuts sharply inside the defensive right 


the Colleges 


tackle. Two blocks the defensive right 
end out; 8 blocks the defensive right 
tackle out; 6 and 7 team on the defensive 
right guard. One blocks the defensive left 
line-backer while 11 is assigned to the de- 
fensive right line-backer. The 4 back 
fakes wide. 

Cornell University uses a forward-pass 
play to the blocking back very success- 
fully, Diagram 3. The ball is snapped to 
4 who goes to the left and forward-passes 
to 2. Three blocks the defensive right 
end; 7 blocks the defensive right tackle; 
5 runs down the field and tries to take the 
defensive right halfback in and also draw 
the safety’s attention; 6 blocks the de- 
fensive right guard. 

Diagram 4 shows a Syracuse half spin- 
ner inside the weak-side defensive tackle. 





The ball is passed to 4 who fakes to one, 
half spins and drives inside the defensive 
right tackle. The blocking is as follows: 
2 blocks the defensive right tackle; 5 
blocks the right line-backer; 6 takes the 
left line-backer; 7 and 8 team on the de- 
fensive right guard. Nine drops back to 
lead the play. 


The South 


Diagram 5 shows a Maryland double- 
reverse in which Murphy, the Southern 
Conference sprint star, carries the ball 
around end on the strong side. The ball 
is snapped back to 3 who starts to the 
right, gives it to 1 who gives it to 4 for 
an end-around. Two blocks the defensive 
left. end; 11 blocks the defensive left 
tackle; 10 takes the defensive left guard; 
9 blocks the defensive right guard. Eight 
leads the play. 

In Diagram 6, Florida’s triple lateral 
play, the ball is snapped to 3 who goes to 
the right and laterals to 2. One or 4 may 
receive a lateral from 2. Three blocks the 
defensive left end after lateralling the ball 
to 2, and 11 blocks the defensive left 
tackle. 

The play illustrated in Diagram 7 is a 
quarterback sneak to the weak side. Three 
and 4 carry out the fake to the strong 
side. The ball is snapped to 2 who sneaks 
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inside the defensive right tackle. 


The Southwest 


The University of Texas uses a half- 
spinner play where the defensive right 
guard is trapped (Diagram 8). The ball 
is snapped to 3 who half-spins, fakes to 2 
and drives into the line over center. Five 
brushes the defensive right end and goes to 
the right; 6 blocks the defensive right line- 
backer. The center pulls out and blocks 
the defensive right tackle. The defensive 
right guard is trapped by 1. Eight and 9 
team on the defensive left guard; 10 takes 
the defensive left line-backer and 11 blocks 
the defensive left tackle. 


Diagram 9 shows a pass play used also 
by the University of Texas. The ball is 
snapped to 3 who fades back and passes 
to 5, 1 or 11. Four blocks the defensive 
right end; 6 blocks the defensive right 
tackle; the center and 8 block the defen- 
sive right guard; 9 blocks the defensive 
left guard; 10 blocks the defensive left 
tackle; 2 takes the defensive left end. 
One swings around and may receive a 
lateral or forward pass if the other pos- 
sible receivers are not free. 

In Diagram 10, an Arkansas trap play 
on the defensive right tackle is shown. 
The ball is snapped back to 2 who half- 
spins and fakes to 3 and then drives inside 
the defensive right tackle. Five blocks the 
defensive right line-backer; 6 and 7 block 
the defensive right guard; 9 and 1 trap 
the defensive right tackle. Three and 4 
run wide around the defensive right end to 
keep him from getting into play. 

A forward-pass play used by the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas is diagrammed in 11. 
The ball is snapped to 2 who fades back 
and passes to 1,5 or 11. Three and 4 pro- 
tect the passer. The blocking is as dia- 
grammed. 

In the pass play, Diagram 12, from a 
double-wing formation the ball is snapped 
to 4 who fades back and passes to 2, 5, 
ll or1. Eight and 3 protect the passer. 

In the Texas Christian shovel-pass play, 
diagrammed in 13, the ball is snapped to 4 
who fades back and shovel-passes to 1. 
One goes to the left and laterals to 3. 
Eight blocks the defensive right end out; 
2 and 5 block the defensive right tackle in; 
6 and the center team on the defensive 
right guard; 10 leads the play. 

A lateral forward-pass play used by 
Southern Methodist is shown in Diagram 
14. The ball is snapped to 3 who drives 
into the line inside tackle, giving the ball 
to 2. Two laterals to 4 who passes to 1 
or 11. Two blocks the defensive left end 
and 10 blocks the defensive left tackle. 

A short pass in the flat zone from a 
double wing formation as used by Texas 
A. & M. is shown in Diagram 15. The ball 
is snapped to 4 who fades back and to the 
right for a pass to 3 in the flat. Three 
bumps the defensive left end and goes 
across the line of scrimmage. Seven and 
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9 drop back to protect the passer. 

Diagram 16 shows a spinner with lateral 
as used by Rice. The ball is snapped to 
3 who spins and drives inside the defensive 
left end. After he gets by the end, he 
may lateral to the 4 back. Two blocks the 
defensive left end out. One and 11 block 
the defensive left tackle in. Six and 8 lead 
the play. 

A forward pass from a double wing for- 
mation as used by Baylor is shown in Dia- 
gram 17. The ball is snapped to 4 who 
goes to the right and passes to 5, 11 or 1. 
The center drops back to block the de- 
fensive right end; 6 blocks the defensive 
right tackle; 7 takes the defensive right 
guard; 9 blocks the defensive left tackle; 
10 blocks the defensive left guard; 3 
blocks the defensive left end. Two pro- 
tects the passer. 


The Missouri Valley Section 


A fake fullback reverse as used by 
Creighton is shown in Diagram 18. The 
ball is snapped to 4 who fakes to 3 and 
gives the ball to 1. Nine and 3 lead the 
play. Two blocks the defensive right end. 

Diagram 19 shows a double-reverse 
around-end play as used by Drake. The 
ball is snapped to 4 who gives the ball 
to 1. One on reverse gives it to 3 who 
sweeps around his right end. Two blocks 
the defensive left end in; 9 blocks the left 
line-backer and 11 takes the defensive left 
tackle. Six leads the play. 


The Big Ten 


Illinois is using a reverse play with a 
lateral, ending with a forward pass with 
tackle eligible. See Diagram 20. The left 
end drops back, the left tackle is in end 
position and the quarter goes into the line. 
The ball is passed to the fullback who goes 
to the right, and gives the ball to the 
wing-back who reverses, laterals to the end 
who forward-passes to the tackle as shown 
in the diagram. 

Diagram 21 shows an off-tackle play 
used by Minnesota. The fullhack 3 re- 
ceives the ball, drives into the line and 
gives the ball to 2 who gives it to 1. One 
runs off tackle on the weak side. Nine 
blocks the defensive right end out; 5 
blocks the defensive right tackle in. 

A forward pass play as used | y Indiana 
is shown in Diagram 22. The ball is 
snapped to 4 who fades hack and passes 
to 3, 5, 11 or 1. The protection is shown 
in the diagram. 

Diagram 23 shows a cut-back used by 
Wisconsin. Four receives the ball and goes 
to the rizht, cuts sharply inside defensive 
left tackle. One blocks the defensive left 
end out. Ten and 2 block the defensive 
left tackle out; 11 blocks the defensive left 
guard in. Note the cross-blocking of 10 
and 11. 

In the forward-pass play used by Ohio 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Football Offense of 1940 
in the High Schools 


Alabama 


IAGRAM 1 shows a fullback re- 
D verse. The ball is passed to 4 

who pivots and gives it to 3 for 
a drive off tackle. Two and 9 lead the 
play. Seven blocks the defensive right 
end; 5 blocks the defensive right tackle; 
6 takes the defensive right guard. 

In Diagram 2 a pass from a short kick 
is shown. The ball is passed to 1 who fakes 
to 2. One then completes the spin and 
passes to the left end whose path is 
indicated. The high schools in Alabama 
pass from any place behind the line of 
scrimmage. 

Defense: The prevailing type of defense 
is the 6-2-2-1. Some still use the 7-man 
line and some use the 5-3-2-1 especially 
against a passing team. 


Arkansas 


\ lateral pass from a single-wing unbal- 
anced line is shown in Diagram 3. The ball 
is passed to 3 who fakes a plunge passing 
the ball to 2 who spins and passes a fast 
under-hand lateral to 4 running wide to 
the right. Five and 6 go down to lead 
the play. The center and 8 block the 
defensive right guard; 9 takes the defen- 
sive left guard. Ten blocks the left line- 
backer; 11 blocks the defensive left tackle 
and the blocking back, 1 takes the de- 
fensive left end. 














Diagram 4 shows a fake buck from a 
short-punt formation. The ends 5 and 11 
go down and block the defensive half- 
backs. The tackles 6 and 10 are assigned 
to the defensive tackles. Nine crosses over 
and blocks the right guard; 7 blocks the 
defensive left guard; 1 blocks the defen- 
sive left end; 10 blocks the defensive left 
tackle; 3 blocks the defensive right end. 
The center blocks the defensive center. 
Two leads the play and blocks the defen- 
sive left line-backer. The ball is passed 
to 4 who fades back to pass and plunges 
into the line over the offensive center. 


Arizona 


Diagram 5 illustrates a wide reverse 
from a double wing. The ball is passed to 
3 who fakes to 2, then gives it to the wing- 
back 4. One starts to the left, changes 





direction and goes for the defensive left 
line-backer. The guard 9 blocks the defen- 
sive left end in and 7 leads the play. 
Defense: The prevailing type is the 6- 
man. Last year several schools experi- 
mented with the 5-man and this year the 
latter is being used more frequently. 


Colorado 


In Diagram 6 a cut-back inside tackle 
is shown. Five brushes the defensive Tight 
tackle; 6 blocks the defensive right line- 
backer; 8 blocks the defensive left end. 
Two blocks the defensive left line-backer. 
Nine and 10 team on the defensive left 
guard; 11 and 1 team on the defensive left 
tackle. The ball is passed to 4 who starts 
to the right and cuts inside tackle. Three 
leads the play. 

Diagram 7 shows a lateral pass that has 
netted many yards. The ball is passed to the 
fullback 3 who fakes to 4, then drives up 
to the line, jumps and passes to the left 
end 5 who may lateral to the wing-back 1. 

Defense: Most of the teams use a 6-2-2-1 
defense. A few coaches are using a sliding 
5-man line with a 3-2-1 set-up in the beck- 
field. 


. 


Connecticut 


In Diagram 8 the ball is passed to 2 who 
pivots and fakes to 1 who continues to the 
left. Two laterals to 3 who forward-passes 
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DIAG. 11 














to the left end 5. Back 4 protects and 
blocks the defensive left tackle. Two, 


after the lateral, goes out to the right and. 


may receive a short pass. 


Florida 


A short pass from a double wing, un- 
balanced line, strong side to the right, is 
shown in Diagram 9. The ball is snapped 
to 3 who fades back and shovel-passes to 
1 coming around back of the line of serim- 
mage. Ten and 2 lead the play. The 
guard 8 blocks the defensive right end out. 
Four and 5 team on the defensive right 
tackle. 

An end-around play from a short punt 
formation used successfully is shown in 
Diagram 10. The ball is snapped to 2 
who fakes to 3 and on a full spin gives it 
to the left end 5 who swings wide around 
his right side of the line. Four blocks 
the defensive left end in. Sometimes the 
defensive left end is blocked out and 5 goes 
off tackle. Seven leads the play. 

Diagram 11 shows a fullback reverse 
with a lateral. The ball is passed to 4 
who pivots and gives it to 3 who drives 
inside the defensive right end. Nine and 
2 lead the play. One comes around for 
a possible lateral from 3 as indicated. 

Defense: The predominating defense 
is the 6-2-2-1. Against a strong running 
attack teams shift to 6-3-2. Goal line de- 
fenses are 7-1-2-1 and 8-man lines. The 
5-man is rarely used. 


Georgia 


Diagram 12 shows a cut-back inside 
tackle. The ball is snapped to 4 who 
starts wide and cuts back inside tackle. 
Note the cross blocking; 10 blocks the 
defensive left tackle out and 11 takes the 
defensive left guard in. One blocks the 
defensive left end. Two and 3 lead the 
play. 

In the screen pass, shown in Diagram 13, 
the ball is snapped to 4 who fades back 
to pass. The defensive linemen are per- 
mitted to come through. The ball is 
passed over the defensive men to the quar- 
terback 2 who yells “Go.” The linemen 
then drive forward blocking the defensive 
men. 

Defense: The 6-2-2-1 seems to be the 
prevailing defense although a few teams 
are now using the 5-3-2-1. 


Idaho 


A most consistent ground-gaining play 
seen in Idaho is shown in the end-around 
play of Diagram 14. The ball is passed 
to the fullback 3 who drives into the line 
giving the ball to the left end 5 who sweeps 
wide around the right end. Eleven blocks 
the defensive left tackle and 1 blocks the 
defensive left end. Two, 6 and 8 lead the 
play. 

One of the strong teams of Idaho uses 
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a fake pass and run-play to the inside and 
outside of the weak-side defensive tackle 
with almost the same blocking on the two 
plays. In Diagram 15, the ball is passed 
to 4 who fakes a pass and drives outside 
the defensive right tackle. Two and 3 
take the defensive right end out while 5 
and 6 block the defensive right tackle 
in. One and 10 lead. 

In Idaho more ground is gained on the 
time-honored off-tackle play than on any 
other play. While a majority of schools 
use a single-wing formation, there are a 
great number of coaches whose teams line 
up in a “T” formation and shift from it 
to a short punt. 

Defense: The 6-2-2-1 defense is used 
except for special goal-line defense situ- 
ations, by 95 per cent of the Idaho coaches. 
Possibly only one team uses four, five, six, 
seven and eight-line defenses with a sys- 
tem of defensive signals. 


Illinois 


In the optional pass or run play dia- 
grammed in 16, the ball is passed to 3 
who drives into the line, giving the ball 
to 2 who has pivoted. Two lateral-passes 
to 4. Eleven blocks the defensive left 
tackle in and 1 takes the defensive left 
end in. Ten pulls out to block the de- 
fensive left halfback if a running play. Six 
pulls out of the line to protect if a pass 
is called. 

Defense: The prevailing defense is the 
6-2-2-1. However, this year the 7-1-2-1 
is returning. 


Indiana 


In the half-spinner, shown in Diagram 
17, the ball is passed to 4 who half spins 
and fakes to 1 (1 starts about one count 
ahead of the ball). Four drives inside the 
defensive right tackle who is trapped by 2. 
The left end 5 blocks the right line-backer 
in and 3 takes the defensive right end if 
necessary. One continues around for a 
lateral. 

Diagram 18 shows a spread formation 
from which a pass or run may be used. 
The blocking shown is used if a run is 
called. If a pass is made, 6 and 10 must 
not block the defensive line-backers but 
should block the defensive tackles. 


lowa 


In the four-way pass from a single-wing, 
unbalanced line, Diagram 19, the ball is 
passed to 4 who goes two steps, if passing 
to the right or left end; three to five steps 
if passing to the wing-back and three 
steps if passing to the quarterback. Elev- 
en should be alert to block the defensive 
halfback if the ball is passed to 1. 

A lateral to the left end is shown in 
Diagram 20. The ball is passed to 4 who 
drives into the line, giving the ball to 2 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Football Trends 


.* * bean the football season half gone, it is possible 
-to analyze some of the trends in high school and 
college football. 

First, what about the balance between offense and 
defense? Apparently the teams have scored more 
freely this season than for a number of years. One 
Saturday afternoon Notre Dame defeated Carnegie 
61 to 0; Boston College won from Idaho 60 to 0; Cor- 
nell from Syracuse 33 to 6; Tennessee beat Alabama 
27 to 12; Nebraska defeated Kansas 53 to 2; Mis- 
souri scored 30 points, Iowa State 14, and Stanford 
won from Washington 26 to 14. The coaches have 
perfected their pass offense and undoubtedly this 
accounts in part, at least, for the free scoring that 
has been in evidence throughout October. 

Before the season started, there were some who 
feared that national and world affairs would cut 
down the attendance at college games this fall. 
However, the attendance has exceeded all expecta- 
tions and many games have attracted the largest 
crowds that have ever seen college football games in 
university stadia. It is our opinion that the attend- 
ance records for 1940 will better the 1939 figures. 

What about the age-old amateur problem as it af- 
fects college football? While there are still those 
who insist that the university should hire its play- 
ers, the trend seems to be more and more toward the 
maintenance of the amateur rule. The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association code that was 
adopted at the Convention last December in Los An- 
geles, has been approved by practically all of the 
presidents of the colleges and universities that com- 
pose this Association. More institutions have with- 
in recent months announced their determination to 
operate their athletics on a non-paid-player basis 
than there are institutions that have come out for 
open subsidization. 

In this connection, the usual number of articles 
have appeared accusing the college and university 
men of hypocrisy and insisting in the main that all 
of our athletes should be paid; that they are being 
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paid ; and that the college and university authorities 
are hypocrites because they do not agree that all the 
athletes are being paid. It is the old, old argument 


’ which does not seemingly lessen the interest in foot- 


ball nor disturb any except those who professedly 
are not fond of the game. We have on other occa- 
sions suggested that the perfectionists, namely, the 
men who accuse the college athletic administrators 
of not being perfect, perhaps are not themselves 
perfect. They might write articles attacking religion 
and the churches because none of the members of 
our various churches lead perfect lives. They might 
attack the members of the medical profession or of 
the legal profession or any of the other professions 
because some of the doctors, lawyers, and teachers 
now and then fail to live up to their professional 
codes. We do not defend the colleges and universi- 
ties that, although pretending to be conducting their 
athletics on a non-paid-player basis are cheating. 
For twenty years we have been championing the 
amateur principle and we believe not only that ama- 
teur athletics, properly conducted, are rich in re- 
turns, but that there is far more amateurism and 
less professionalism in college and high school foot- 
ball than the critics would have us believe. 

One critic has recently referred to the college 
players as ‘‘Football’s White Slaves.’’ This gen- 
tleman suggests that the players do not play be- 
cause they like to play football; that they are sent 
out on the gridiron to make money for their mas- 
ters, in other words, that they are football’s white 
slaves. The writer of this editorial has been con- 
nected with athletics for a great many years and he 
has yet to find a boy who had to play football on a 
school or college team. Some may say that the 
athletes who are working their way through college 
could not have obtained jobs which means that they 
could not have attended college if they had not 
played football. The fact is, however, that the ath- 
letes who are working their own way are a very 
small number as compared with the boys who are 
not in intercollegiate athletics who are also support- 
ing themselves in whole or part. The point, of 
course, is that if a non-athlete can work his way 
through college, an athlete should be able to do the 
same, even though he did not engage in athletic 
competition. 


Sports Make Men 


A’ reported by Henry McLemore in Look Maga- 
zine, Mr. Wendell Willkie recently said re- 
garding athletics and especially personal contact 
sports: ‘*Where did these men learn that anything 
was better than showing the white feather? In their 
games—in the games they played and the games 
they watched. In sport, the successful, respected 
competitors are those who carry on past the point of 
normal endurance. Even in children’s games Amer- 
icans learn that. Sports make men. This country 
needs men. All you have to do is put two and two 
together to discover that this country needs 
sports.”’ 

Sport, through the years, especially amateur 
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sport, has made two great contributions to our 
American civilization. First, as Mr. Willkie has 
said, in sport almost anything is better than show- 
ing the white feather. Men may do less than their 
best in other activities of life and still get by, but a 
boy who does not give all that he has and then some 
in an athletic game shows the white feather and the 
man who shows the white feather on the football 
field, for instance, is forever looked down upon by 
his team mates and those who watch him play. 

The second great contribution is that sport 
teaches men to play the game according to the rules, 
to coneede that their opponents have rights that 
should not be violated and to refrain from alibiing 
defeats. 

These are old truths that have been stressed over 
and over again. The cynics make fun of us when we 
suggest that athletics develop desirable character 
traits both in the players and in the spectators, yet 
we know that sports properly conducted are of value 
in enriching the lives of the American people and 
that they do place proper emphasis upon virtues 
which ennoble the race. 


Fifteen Years Hence 


Ma people are trying to look into the future 
to see what the world may be like in 1955. If 
we, who are engaged in athletic work in the schools 
and colleges, knew the answer to this question, we 
could better guess what our athletic situation would 
be fifteen years from now. After all, national phi- 
losophies affect to some extent our athletic philos- 
ophy and, above all, political conditions may be re- 
sponsible entirely for the trend that athletics will 
take in the years ahead. 

Some learned writers are predicting that follow- 
ing the war in Europe and in the Orient there will 
be revolutions and upheavals that will affect the 
peoples of those countries, no one can say how. If 
the totalitarian governments survive whatever up- 
heavals or revolutions may come, then we may ex- 
pect to see athletic sports dominated by the supreme 
rulers of the countries in question. If, on the other 
hand, government by the people in some form or 
other is established in the warring nations, then 
amateur athletics likewise will increase in popular 
favor. 

No one can say that the events in Europe and in 
the far East do not affect the lives of the Amer- 
ican people. Our present conception of life as we 
have kriown it in the United States has had some 
things in common with our conceptions of athletics. 
We have realized that in a democracy in a republic, 
as in our athletic world, rules are necessary; the 
players must play according to the rules; each must 
be guaranteed an opportunity to do the best he 
knows how, and everyone who does his best is 
lauded and the one who shirks is frowned upon. 

We have always felt here in America that every 
boy, no matter how humble his beginning, could 
rise to the heights if he had the ambition and was 
willing to pay the price for success. Likewise we 
have always held that no boy had to come out for 
the team but, if he wished to try for the team, he 
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would be given an opportunity even though a coach 
might feel that he never would be able to make it. 

If fifteen years from now we will be living under 
some form of totalitarian government, then the all 
powerful state will of course control our athletics 
as it will direct our lives and manage our property 
and do our thinking for us. If, on the other hand, 
the people who are here in 1955 are living under a 
free form of government, then we may hazard the 
prediction that our athletics in the schools and col- 
leges of that day will be vastly improved over the 
athletics that we know today and their values per- 
haps will be more appreciated even than they are 
now appreciated. 

One reason why we make bold to predict that, 
other things being equal, our athletics in the schools 
and colleges fifteen years from now will be better 
conducted and on a larger scale than are our ath- 
letics of today is because, without doubt, the educa- 
tional institutions are doing a better job through 
their health, physical education and athletic depart- 
ments than they were fifteen or more years ago. 

There are unlimited opportunities for the coaches 
and athletic directors to figure out ways in which 
athletics may be improved. 


The Olympic Games 


ANY are asking these days whether or not the 
Olympic Games will ever be revived. This, of 
course, is a question that no one can answer. For 
our part, we hope and pray that some day the cat 
force that Galsworthy speaks about will be super. 
seded by another force which we call sportsmanshi;). 
It is timely for us to repeat those words of the Eng- 
lish poet who said: 

‘*Sport, which still keeps the flag of idealism 
flying, is perhaps the most saving grace in the 
world at the moment, with its spirit of rules 
kept, and regard for the adversary whether the 
fight is going for or against. When, if ever, the 
fair-play spirit of sport reigns over interna- 
tional affairs, the cat force which rules there 
now will slink away and human life emerge for 
the first time from the jungle.”’ 

While there were no Olympic Games this year 
and there may not be any for some time to come, 
the prospects are that there will be some Pan Ameri- 
can Games which, it is hoped, will temporarily, at 
least, take the place of the Olympics and will help to 
bind into closer unity the nations of this hemis- 
phere. 

Mr. Avery Brundage, chairman of the American 
Olympic Committee, at a meeting of representatives 
of the different nations at a sports congress in 
Buenos Aires recently, was elected President of the 
Pan American Games Committee. Arrangements 
have been made for Pan American Games in 1942, 
the Games to be held at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
in the fall of that year. 

We feel that the nations of this hemisphere should 
work together in a spirit of amity and we feel cer- 
tain that Pan American Games held from time to 
time will help to bind the peoples of the Western 
hemisphere more closely together. 
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Football Offense of 1940 
in the High Schools 


(Continued from page 17) 


who has pivoted. Two tosses the ball 
back to the left end 5 coming around. 
Five passes to the right end 11 who may 
lateral to 3. 


Kansas 


In the spinner play shown in Diagram 
21, the ball is passed to the tail-back 4 
who spins and gives it to 3 who spins to 
the inside. Four drops back, faking the 
ball. Four, after spinning, cuts inside the 
defensive right end who is permitted to 
come through and be trapped by 8 and 2. 
Five and 6 drive the defensive right tackle 
in; 7 blocks the defensive right guard; 
9 blocks the defensive left guard; 10 leads 
the play; 11 brushes the defensive left 
tackle and goes on to block the left line- 
backer. One blocks the defensive left 
tackle. 

The double reverse, shown in Diagram 
22, has been used consistently and suc- 
cessfully by several teams in Kansas. The 
right end, 11, cross-blocks the defensive 
left guard. Ten pivots and mousetraps 
the defensive left tackle, crowding him 
back and out. One fakes a block at the 
defensive left end and then swings wide 
for a possible lateral. One reverses and 
fakes for the ball, blocks any trailers and 
then goes downfield for a block in case 
the ball-carrier reverses his field. Two 
pivots to his right, fakes the ball to the 
right wing-back, slips it to the left wing- 
back 4 and spins through the center of 
the line. The guards pull out as shown 
in the diagram. 

The hidden-ball play, shown in Dia- 
gram 23, has scored many touchdowns 
and has even worked twice in the same 
game. The success of the play depends 
upon hiding the ball as it is passed to 
back 1. Two is bent well over with the 
ball close to the body, his right arm across 
the top of it and his right hand beneath 
it. One, who receives the ball, pivots to 
his left, crouches and waits for the ball, 
forming a pocket, with his left arm across 
his body, elbow high, and the right arm 
across and about eight inches below the 
left arm. Two drives by 1 as close as 
he can, brushing him, and just as they 
are side-by-side, 2 slides his right hand 
with the ball resting in it, across his body 
to his left and into the pocket made by 1. 
Back 1 must hesitate in a crouched posi- 
tion, hiding the ball for three counts, then 
pivot to his right and angle off towards 
his left. The play requires timing and 
practice. A play should be used leading 
up to this, in which 2 keeps the ball. 

Defense: 6-2-2-1. 
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Kentucky 


Diagram 24 shows a fake reverse pass 
with a lateral. The ball is passed to the 
fullback 3 who fakes to the wing-back 1 
coming around, then drops back to pass. 
If the ball is passed to the left end 5, he 
may lateral to 4. 

Diagram 25 is a mousetrap play in 
which 4 fakes to give the ball to 3 and 
plunges in the line over guard. The de- 
fensive right guard and tackle are per- 
mitted to come through and are trapped 
by 7,9 and 2. One leads the play. 


Maryland 


The Maryland team using the play dia- 
grammed in 26 had an excellent pass re- 
ceiver and open field runner playing right 
end. He lined up fifteen or twenty yards 
out to the side. If the defensive left half- 
back stays back, the pass is thrown to the 
right end 11 on the scrimmage line. If 
the defensive halfback comes up, the right 
end breaks deep behind him. One goes 
down deep in front of the safety and the 
left end 5 breaks into the territory be- 
tween the safety and defensive left half- 
back. Two traps the defensive left tack'e 
and 3 traps the defensive left end. 

In Diagram 27, a reverse play, the ball 
is snapped to 3 who half-spins and fakes 
to 4. The right wing-back 1 comes around, 
takes the ball from 3 and goes off tackle. 
Eight and 10 lead the play. Three com- 
pletes his spin into the line. Five blocks 
the defensive right tackle in; 2 blocks the 
defensive right end out. 

Defense: Occasionally 5-3-2-1; 6-2-2-1 
most popular defense. 


Massachusetts 


Diagram 28 shows a forward-lateral 
from a punt formation. The ball is passed 
to 4 who fades back and passes to 2 in the 
flat zone. Three starts to the right, then 
swings out to the flat zone to be in a posi- 
tion for a lateral from 2. 


Michigan 


In Diagram 29, an off-tackle play from 
a balanced line, the ball is passed to 4 
with a slight lead. One and 11 take the 
defensive left tackle in while 2 blocks the 
defensive left end out. Three and 9 lead 
the play, 3 assigned to handle the defen- 
sive halfback and 9 the defensive left line- 
backer. 

Diagram 30 shows an inside-tackle play 
from a short-punt formation, which has 
worked well against the charging type of 
tackle. The ball is snapped to 4 with a 
slight lead. Note the cross-blocking in 
this play; 11 and 9 block the defensive 
left guard in while 10 and 1 take the de- 
fensive left tackle out. Three blocks the 
defensive left end. Four starts wide and 
then cuts inside tackle with 2 and 7 lead- 
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ing the play, as indicated in the diagram. 

In Diagram 31, an end run from an 
unbalanced line, special note should be 
made of the position of the backs. The 
ball is passed to 4 who runs as if to go 
inside of end, then loops back and around 
end. Two body-blocks the defensive left 
end in while 11 takes the defensive left 
tackle in. One blocks the defensive line- 
backer. Six, 8 and 3 lead the play. This 
play requires much work on timing. 

Defense: The 6-2-2-1 is the prevailing 
type. 


Minnesota 


In the screen pass from a single wing- 
back (Diagram 32) the ball is passed to 
4 who fades back to pass. The ends (5 
and 11) and 1 go down for a pass as in- 
dicated. The defensive linemen are per- 
mitted to come through. Three blocks for 
4 who passes to 2. The linemen serve as 
interferers after the pass is completed. 

Diagram 33 shows an off-tackle slant in 
which 1 blocks the defensive left end out 
and 11 blocks the defensive left tackle in. 
Five and 7 cross-block the defensive right 
tackle and guard; 9 and 10 team on the 
defensive left guard. Two, 3, 6 and 8 lead 
the play, 2 and 3 protecting on the out- 
side, 6 and 8 on the inside. 

In Diagram 34, as soon as 4 is motion- 
less for one second, he starts to the left, 
running backwards. Three receives the 
ball from center, spins completely around 
to the left, faking to 1 and then passes 
laterally to 4. Four has the option of 
passing to 11 or to 1 or of running with 
the ball, if he is open. Nine and 2 protect 
for 4. 

Defense: Shifting 6-2-2-1. 


Mississippi 


On the play, Diagram 35, 2 receives the 
ball from center and gives it to 3, pushing 
it back under his arm. Two continues on 
faking the ball to 1. One fakes the ball 
to the left end 5 as he comes around. (On 
the play preceding this play, 1 gives the 
ball to the left end.) As the left end goes 
by 3, 3 goes over center as indicated. Six 
drops back to protect the area indicated. 


Missouri 


Diagram 36 shows a reverse pass to be 
used after reverse plays have been used. 
The ball is passed to 3 who gives it to 1 
who goes back to pass. Three blocks the 
defensive left end while 4 takes the de- 
fensive right end. The path of the receiv- 
ers is shown. 

In the fake reverse from a short punt 
formation (Diagram 37), the ball is passed 
to 2 who fakes to give it to 3. The right 
defensive tackle is trapped by 1. Five 
blocks the defensive right line-backer in. 
Three and 4 continue around end as shown 
for a possible lateral. 
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on POSTURE FOUNDATION” 


AOOISTERES TRADE mASE Ame BADE UHOED ©.S PATENT 1.000.199 ame ruses 


HELPS PREVENT LEG FATIGUE, SAFEGUARDS 
AGAINST FLAT FEET 


This patented, built-in feature safeguards against flat feet by keep- 
ing bones in normal position, makes bothersome ankle wraps a 
thing of the past. Helps prevent leg fatigue—keeps your good 
players in the game longer! 


(2) NON-SKID “RUBALOCK” SOLE MAKES 
FOOTWORK SURER, PLAY FASTER 


This modern sole is built on the principle of non-skid tires, with 
4 levels of “staggered” tread. Certain grip for quick stops and 
pivots. The ideal sole for the modern, faster game. 


E’D be foolish to risk our boys’ feet in any old bas- 
THE CONFERENCE—A popular- 


ketball shoe,” say many highly successful coaches. aciced shac. Pen-eans selaiaeced 


“That’s why we insist on the ‘Hoopster’.” a lm agree Foe panko ton 
EE cushion Beek, desk ae aoa in- 
There’s plenty of reason for coaches to feel that way. &* eee meee Mien: 


ee ” ee —_— dation”; modern 
For the Hood “Hoopster”’ offers “Posture Foundation” — 4 maaheiee - esectliod 


“Rubalock” sole—smooth inside to prevent chafing and pa ‘ eh” ae 
blistering, no seams—Sponge Cushion Heel and Duck 

Cushion Insole to absorb shocks—Ventilating Eyelets. ch DROS. Ao cnanenieel 
What’s more you can’t beat them for wear! pliable reinforced leather shoe. _ 


Sponge cushion heel; duck cush- 
ioninsole; ventilatin, 


i lets; molde 
Why not give your team these extra advantages that help qpetecs: meters 


win games? Specify Hood “Hoopsters” when you order! ~— “Posture Foun- 


“a 4 a“ ; 
Ask your dealer for 1941 “Basketball Hints” booklet ALSO A 6-MAN FOOTBALL SHOE 
HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., WATERTOWN, MASS. Suet anaes Seaes, Seeetes 


cleat sole. Hard toe. 
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Diagram 38 shows an off-tackle play 
from an unbalanced line. The ball is 
snapped to 4 who starts wide about four 
steps, then cuts inside the defensive left 
end. One and 11 block the defensive left 
tackle in while 2 and 9 block the defensive 
left tackle out. Five must check the de- 
fensive right tackle before going down. 
Three and 6 lead the play. 

In Diagram 39, a shovel pass from an 
unorthodox formation, the ball is passed to 
4 who starts wide and shovel-passes to 1 
who comes behind the line as indicated in 
the diagram. Eight blocks the defensive 
left end out while 11 and 3 take the de- 
fensive left tackle in. Two leads the play. 


Montana 


Diagram 40 shows a man-in-motion 
play. The ball is passed to 4 who fakes to 
1 (in motion), gives it to 3 who drives off 
tackle. Nine and 2 block the defensive 
right end out; 5 blocks the defensive right 
tackle in. Four leads the play. Eleven 
brushes the defensive left tackle and goes 
for the safety. Six blocks the defensive 
right half; 7 takes the defensive right 
guard while 10 is assigned to the left 
guard. 

In the forward pass play in Diagram 41, 
the ball is passed to 2 who fakes giving it 
to 3, then fades back and out and passes 
to the right end 11 who has gone down. 
The drive into the line by the fullback 3 
pulls the secondary defense up. 

Diagram 42 shows a 3 to 2 reverse with 
lateral. The ball is passed to 3 who drives 
into the line and gives it to 2 who goes 
around end with 4 as a lateral possibility. 
One blocks the defensive left end in and 11 
takes the tackle in. 

Defense: 6-2-2-1 prevails. One of the 
larger high schools uses a 5-man defense 
with a defensive huddle. 


Nebraska 


In the mousetrap play diagrammed in 
43, the ball is passed to 4 who fakes to 
give it to 3 and drives through the hole. 
The right guard 9 pulls out to let the de- 
fensive left guard through, to be trapped 
by 5. Eight blocks the defensive left line- 
backer. Two blocks the defensive right 
line-backer. 


Nevada 


Diagram 44 shows a pass after a reverse 
with the backs shifted to the weak side. 
One receives the ball from center, starts 
to the left and gives it to 4. Four comes 
back and fades back to pass. Blocking 
and paths of receivers are indicated. 


New Hampshire 
In the spinner play, Diagram 45, the 


ball is passed to 3 who fakes to 4, then 
spins back into the line. The defensive 
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left guard is permitted to come through 
to be trapped by 6. Seven blocks the de- 
fensive right guard; 9 takes the defensive 
right line-backer; 10 blocks the defensive 
left line-backer; 11 takes the defensive left 
tackle while 4 blocks the defensive left end. 

Diagram 46 shows a pass play that has 
brought in four touchdowns this season for 
the team employing it. The ball is passed 
to 4 who fades back to pass to anyone of 
the three man indicated in the diagram. 
Two goes out into the flat to cover or be 
in position for a lateral. 


New Jersey 


In the reverse from a double wing-back 
formation, Diagram 47, the ball is passed 
to 3 who fakes to 2, half spins and gives it 
to 4 who goes between the defensive right 
tackle and end. One and 5 team on the 
defensive right tackle; 8 blocks the de- 
fensive right end out. Ten and 11 lead 
the play. 

Diagram 48 shows a double reverse pass 
play. The ball is passed to 3 who starts 
to the right, giving the ball to 1 on re- 
verse. One gives the ball to 4 coming 
around with 2 as his interferer. Eight and 
3 block the defensive left end. Four, after 
going wide, stops and passes to 5 who has 
brushed the defensive right tackle before 
going down. 


New Mexico 


In the shovel-pass play, Diagram 49, the 
ball is passed to 4 who half spins, fakes to 
3, then shovel-passes to 1 coming around 
behind the line. Two traps the defensive 
right tackle. Six blocks the defensive right 
guard in. 


New York 


Diagram 50 shows a lateral pass play 
from a double-wing. The ball is snapped to 
3 who drives into the line, giving the ball 
to 2 who has pivoted. Two laterals to 4 
coming around. One and 11 team on the 
defensive left tackle. 

In the guard-around play, Diagram 51, 
the ball is passed to 3 who fakes to 1 com- 
ing around. Three completes the pivot and 
gives the ball to the guard 6 coming out 
of the line. Careful attention must be 
given to the timing of this play. 

Diagram 52 shows a reverse pass from a 
double wing-back formation. The ball is 
passed to 2 who gives it to 4 who runs 
reverse inside tackle, passing to the left 
end 5 just before reaching the line of 
scrimmage. Eight blocks the defensive left 
end out while 10 and 11 take the defensive 
left tackle out. The left end 5 may lateral 
to 3 as indicated in the diagram. 

In Diagram 53, a fake reverse spin in- 
side tackle, the ball is passed to 3 who 
fakes to 4. Three completes the spin and 
goes inside tackle. Ten and 11 cross-block 

(Continued on page 31) 
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COACHES TAKE NOTICE 
SPECIAL ON CLEATS 


We have had No. 4 and 5 cleats for twelve years. They are made of a special rubber fiber 
stock. These are the best No. 4 and 5 cleats we have ever had. Because of quantity produc- 
tion we can give you the following prices: 

No. 4 Female Regular (7/2" on end). Per set of 14 in bags. . .20c 

No. 5 Female Mud (7" on end). Per set of 14 in bags 


No. 4 and 5 MALE (same dimension as above). Per set of 14 in bags. .25c 
No. | Plyable Rubber Regular (!/."" on end). Per set of 14 in bags... .30c 
No. 2 Plyable Rubber Mud (34" on end). Per set of I4in bags...... .30c 


(We also carry in stock for use of the professional football players our No. 6 and No. 12 
concave cleats at 30c per set, and No. 5!/2 small mud cleat at 30c per set.) 





COACHES SPECIAL NOTICE COACHES 


The Riddell system of marking and advertising is your protection. 
A genuine Riddell shoe in all sports has the name "RIDDELL" perfo- 
rated in the top of the tongue. Remember a shoe is not a genuine 
RIDDELL shoe unless it is so marked. 


The style (which also designates the grade) is perforated near the 
top of the tongue. 


Our catalog gives you the standard school price of these styles of 
shoes. 


aE Sao 














MAROON 
RED 
ORANGE 
YELLOW 
GREEN 
BLUE 


THESE HELMETS ARE MADE OUT OF PLASTICS AND ARE— 
1. Stronger. 


2. Lighter. 

3. More Beautiful. 

4. Cooler (they are ventilated). 
5. Easier to hear signals in. 


FOR 1940 WE WILL HAVE TIME ONLY TO MAKE TWO- 
TONE HELMETS AS PER PICTURES OR CUTS. 


BE SURE AND READ NOTICE IN EACH HELMET. 


The following colors and top straps can be furnished in helmets: 
BODY COLORS 


TOP STRAP COLORS IN FULL COLORS ONLY 


NAVY SILVER RED BLACK RED 
BLACK COPPER WHITE BLACK 
GREY ~ BRASS — 


YELLOW GOLD GOLD 
WHITE BRONZE 
GOLD PURPLE GREEN SILVER OLD GOLD 
OLD GOLD BROWN BLUE PURPLE SILVER 
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The ball that feels like a 
basket ball. Covered with 
the same grade of Gunnison 
leather that has been used 
for years in the best stitched 
balls. 

A very tough ball that will 
hold its size and shape. 


Tr 


Basket Ball No. 1 


cester as Style A, covered with good 
of Gunnison leather. 


Our Style "A" 
Basket Ball 
Is National 
Federation 
Approved. 


3asket Ball No. 2 
d wih good grade of pebble grained 


Basket Ball No. 3 
d with good grade of pebble grained 


Style 56 


Champion of leather top basket ball shoes. 
ine Goodyear welt construction with non- 
ing sole that can be resoled. We believe 
is the fastest starting and stopping shoe on 
market. It features a shock absorbing qual- 
at will save your players from fatigue in 
hard grind of a basket ball season. 


Style 55—Red 


Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Style 55—Brown 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Style 57 


as 56 cnly in white elk. 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 


THE RIDDELL 
MOULDED 


BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL 


THE BALL THAT KEEPS THE FEEL AND REACTION OF THE STITCHED BALL 
THE BALL THAT RETAINS THE RATIO OF BLADDER, LINING AND LEATHER OF THE STITCHED BALL 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT THROW A PLAYER OFF HIS GAME 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT MAKE THE COACH CHANGE HIS STYLE OF PLAY 
BASKET BALL SHOE ACCESSORIES BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 


School School 


Price 
- $4.50 
-90 


Pa rT re rT eT eee Te eee ee ee eee ; 
Outsoles (Light-colored, non-marking), per pair 

Resoling with Light-colored, non-marking soles, per pair... 
Sponge Rubber Insoles, per pair 

I IE I anid tik tons 016 6-40 5.6060 CAA DCNS 200000900600 


ALL SHOES MAY BE HAD IN 
THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL COLORS 
BLUE — ORANGE — GREEN 


Basket Ball Score Books (Adams), each 

Repair Cement (Riddell), tube 

Ball Cleaner (Riddell), can 

Ball Wax (Riddell), cake 

Basket Ball Bladders (Seamless Rubber Moulded), each 


PD Rts, GO 6 6 0:6: 0.6 6:0 0:0-66:90.56.0.0466.0.406 0040650000 ‘ 





Football Rule Book (National Federation).................... k 











Style 55—Yellow 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Red Bowling 


Bowling Shoes in colored kid. 
to make up. 


Yellow Bowling 


Bowling Shoes in colored kid. 
to make up. 


Takes 3 weeks Takes 3 weeks 


Price Price 


Football No. 1 


Covered with Gunnison's special university 
football leather. This ball at 9 Ibs. pressure 
reacts the same as the best stitched balls 
made. It will hold its size and shape until 
cover is worn off. Does not get as soggy 
as the stitched ball when wet. 


Bowling Shoes 
Style 66 


Style 66—The last word in an athletic bowling 
oxford. Shoes are of equal weight. Has 
starting insert on right foot which will not tear 
off. A very stylish looking shoe. Has white 
eyelets. Men's sizes 6 to 12. Women's sizes 
2to 9. B,C, D, and E widths. 


Style 69—Same as Style 66 only with high top. 
Has black eyelets. Carried in C, D, E widths. 


Brown Bowling 
Bowling Shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks 
to make up. 


$6.00 


Football No. 2 


Same as No. 1 only covered with Gunnison 
basket ball leather. “ 


Football No. 3 


Carcass same as No. 1. Covered with good 
grade leather. 


A very fine moulded volley ball that will hold its 
size and shape. 


No. 1 covered with best grade of white elk 
leather. 


Boxing 
Style 67 


A genuine Goodyear welt boxing shoe. Upper 
of heavy kid. Sole of soft Moccasin leather. 


Wrestling 
Style 70 


Same as 67 except sole is tough rubber. 
non-scuff tip. 


Has 


Price 





Style 
shoe. 
fitting 
shoe. 
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THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 





Style S—Our finest model University 
shoe. A light, but very durable, glove- 
fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. .$6.50 


TRACK AND 


Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 
leather. Fits like a glove.......$5.00 


FIELD SHOES 


Style NX—A track shoe long needed 


Style T—A good durable track shoe. 
Upper made of tough Athletic Tan 
leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration. .....+++++$3.75 





to meet the demand for a more dur- 
able practice shoe. It is of genuine 
Goodyear welt construction. Has 
full sole which keeps upper from wear- 
ing out at heel. We believe this is the 
toughest track shoe made 








edhe 


Riddell Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three lengths: 
price, each 

14" for board tracks 

3" for indoor dirt tracks 

54" for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoes are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds the 
sole together in such a way that the 
spikes cannot punch up into the foot. 


(Two Weeks to Make Up) 


Style J}—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 


Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 

construction. pan grade oak soles. Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 
Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 
spikes in heel y in heel TTTTTT. 


(Not Carried in Stock) SPECIAL TRACK SHOES 
KP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel 

JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel... oneeeanee. 
JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes. eee coccccccces O50 
JY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles sorvecssccuccun’ 
KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles. oe (addneesencandeseeeseeseeeegenseneessaneene nn 


TRACK ACCESSORI ES 


ON ee TTT Laces for Track Shoes, per gross laces.....sseccsccces 1.50 
Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes....... 10.00 Fixtures complete........... 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees .07 


BASEBALL AND SOFTBALL SHOES 





” 
Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 


strong shoe. Upper made of the finest ww 
Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite Style 33—Has a regulcr baseball 


a few Big League catchers and upper made out of Athletic Tan 

pitchers. Best shoe in our line for this leather. Leather insole and counter. 

purpose Features a special moulded rubber 

Style KBS—Same as KB only has outsole with cleats moulded on the 

short 94” softball spikes. sole which are especially adapted 
for softball. Each sole has two extra 
removable golf spikes which can be 
used at the discretion of the player 
and can be easily removed if not 
desired. This shoe makes an excellent 
golf shoe; also, can be used as a foot- 
ball official’s shoe 


Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt 
construction baseball shoe with split 
shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. 
Used by many professionals... .$5.50 


Style NBS—Same as NB only has 

short 34” softball spikes 
BASEBALL ACCESSORI ES 
PE, MOO 6 ob catcrevcovedacee 
Spikes (sole or heel), SS RSS CS Cte 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, each. .......... 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap aluminum, each 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather, each. .......ee0e- 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each..... 


Style SB—Our very best feather- 
weight baseball shoe built especially 
for the big league player. 

Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Ex- 
tra strong and extra lighi......$8.50 
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Style 89—Game shoe of Yellowback 
Kangaroo—soft toe—buffed sole— 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear 
welt construction. 

School Price........... osccesQeete 
Style Z—Same shoe in Blue Back 
Kangaroo. School Price....... $8.75 








Style H—Second oldest shoe in our 
line. A strictly university grade shoe. 
Upper of the finest Yellowback. Split 
shank, Goodyear welt construction. 
Comes equipped with No. 4 cleats. 
SING PebBccccccséiccces rr 
Style HX—Same as H only has soft toe. 
Scheel Prlcs.ccccccccccccccc ec GRIS 


a A 


FOOTBAL 


L SHOES 


2 





Style R—The oldest shoe in our line. 
Used as an all-round shoe for prac- 
tice and games by many of the 
country’s leading teams. Light, yet 
very tough and comfortable. Comes 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Good- 
year welt construction. 


School Price..... FeTeeerr 
Style RX—Same as R only has soft toe. 
School Price...... itéumeeedae $8.75 








Style P—The original quality straight 
sole shoe. Used by many pre essional 
and university teams for prectice as 
well as games. Made of tie finest 
selections of Ath-Tan leather ond Oak 
sole leather. Equipped with No. 4 cleats, 
Goodyear welt construction. 


TES FB acccccccscccess . $8.00 
Style PX—Same as P only has soft toe. 
School Price.......eseeee0> - $8.00 








Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very 
tough and pliable and will withstand perspiration. 
Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets high. Split 
shank soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. A good practice shoe. 


PY PU ib kb0deeeasddcddcesvccccee< cooccQuue 
Style 77X—Same as 77 only has soft toe. 
PE PE cbecectscecaccccetsesnccossees $7.50 


Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger 
high schools. Made of the best grade of Ath-Tan 
leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, durable 
and a shoe we can recommend without reservation. 
Equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear welt construc- 


Te Pico scnnacdbdaddcciccecce ++++$6.50 
Style OX—Same as O only has soft toe. 
DNNN.. cb dnchhnkdweawa’-sdemaisene neni $6.50 


Style X—A very sturdy shoe. Made throughout of a 
good grade of Athletic Tan leather. Soles are of good 
Oak leather. By all odds, the best shoe made within 
this price range. Has No. 4 cleats. Goodyear welt 
construction, nine eyelets high. 


Scheel Pebek. cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs $5.50 
Style XX—Same as X only has soft toe. 
PEE TUB cc hn tcddncccccvcvicsecccesceseces $5.50 





cleat construction. 





Our shoes can be had in either construction. 


The House of Riddell has had 18 years’ experience with female cleats and fixtures and 13 years’ experience with the male 
Our long experience is your safeguard and protection. 















FOOTBALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 





School Prices 
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PN TRO, CO Rc ono on cedaccccccesesccesescesccccscesss $1.00 

Cleats No. 1, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag..........+++- .30 

Cleats No. 2, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag...........++-- 30 

Cleats No. 4, Male, per set of 14 in bag... ..eeeeeeee cece ceees 25 

Cleats No. 4, Female, per set of 14 in bag........----seeee: .20 

Cleats No. 5, Mud—Male, per set of 14 in bag..........-+-- 25 

Cleats No. 5, Mud—Female, per set of 14 in bag..........--:> .20 

EES POE PE Eee ETT Tere TT Te TTT eT ETE Le 4.50 

Fixtures, complete (Male or Female Set-up).........----+++55 05 

PE Mihinpeebseanseen ees Sdeueeerenndbaeedkennasesanses 25 

Cleat Wrench...........- ee Per ty re rer ee er ie 1.50 

PPP PPTTTTTTTTTTTITTLTT TT EL 09 

a = Sale Plates, POW. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccessccccss 24 

| « een k ce casnnecniadendareieterass6et 20 

fe 45 78 o Reinforcement Plates, pair..........+eeeeeeees aia ealahpmiess 10 

: SY OE, WIN os nace cncccensesesegdsxesdcesesoscse 90 

. Repair Kit—this Repair Kit Can Be Used for Both Male and Female Cleats. 

4 Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool kit. School Price for complete kit (22 iten $10.00 
b John T. Riddell, Inc 

. »C, 
i iT} do WLOoss 12 oO n * l e . ' . 
an 1259 N. Wood Street Chicago, Ilinols 
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Football Offense of 1940 4 
in the High Schools 
y (Continued from page 24) x x 
on the defensive left tackle and guard. Two 
blocks the defensive left end. Six leads 
the play. 
The fake reverse spin inside right tackle, 
shown in Diagram 54, is used to advantage 
following the play of the preceding dia- 
gram. The ball is passed to 3 who fakes | DIAG.53 
to 4 as in the preceding play. Three com- 
pletes the spin and drives inside the de- 
fensive right tackle with 10 leading the 
play. Five and 6 cross-block the defensive 
x x right guard and tackle. 
Ohio 
| aD 
ight F#—+A® In Diagram 55, a cut-back, the ball is 
an 4 snapped to 4 who takes two steps to the 
as ° . 
id ~_G_2 right, cuts sharply and drives off tackle. 
Yak Three takes one step to the right, cuts 
cats, back and leads the play. Nine and 2 block 
00 DIAG. 49 the defensive right end out; 5 takes the 
a defensive right tackle in; 6 blocks the de- 
3.00 fensive left line-backer. The center and 
x x 8 team on the defensive right guard; 10 
takes the defensive left guard and 11 
x % x x x blocks the defensive left tackle. 
¢ Oregon 
Diagram 56 shows a half spinner with 
the 3 back half spinning and faking to + 
who proceeds to the right, faking the ball. 
Three then drives over the hole between 8 
sie and 9. Seven and 8 high-low the defensive 
yood DIAG 590 right guard to the left and 9 and 10 take 
jithin the defensive left guard to the right. Six 
welt and 11 take the defensive line-backers out. 
5.50 Five and 1 work on the defensive tackles 
‘ from the inside, then go down for the 
5.50 halves. Two leads the play through the 
hole. 
Diagram 57 is a check play for that 
shown in 56. The ball is snapped to 3 
who again half spins, faking to 4. Three 
; takes two steps toward the line as if 
os plunging, then rises up and shoots a pass 
1.00 down the middle to 11 who has gone 
30 straight down four steps and cut behind 
30 DIAG. 51 the defensive line-backer. One,7,8,9 and | piAG. 56 
5 10 carry out the assignment as in play 56. 
20 Six blocks the defensive right tackle while 
25 5 cuts into the left flat. Two goes through 
20 the hole and gets the defensive halfback. 
4.50 Diagram 58 is a very strong off-tackle 
05 mousetrap play which is a good ground- x a 
25 gainer when used with a good end run. The 
1.50 ball is snapped to 4 who, with 3, starts out 
09 as if going around end. Both use a cross- 
24 7 ‘ cha r nei h 1] " 
20 over step and cut sharply inside the de 
10 fensive left tackle. Three is personal in- 
90 terferer. Five bumps the defensive right 
; tackle from the inside and goes on into the 
secondary. Six gets the defensive right 
10.00 DIAG, 52 line-backer. thes cross-blocks the guard. DIAG. 57 
eC. for NovEMBER, 1940 31 
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Eight and 2 trap the defensive left tackle. 
Nine and 10 take the defensive left guard 
in. Eleven gets the defensive fullback 
with a shoulder block. One drives the de- 
fensive left end to the outside. 

Diagram 59 shows a good scoring play 
when properly executed. The 1 back 
should be a left-handed passer. The ball 
is snapped to 3 who starts toward the left 
and hands the ball to 4 who goes toward 
the right. One comes around behind and 
takes the ball from 4 and shoots a pass to 
5 who has bumped the defensive right 
tackle and gone three steps and stopped. 
Five proceeds until about to be tackled, 
then laterals to 3 who has come around 
wide. Eight, 10 and 11 bump their men 
and go down to get the secondary. 

Defense: The standard defense is the 
6-2-2-1. One undefeated team last year 
consistently used a 6-3-2 on the first two 
downs and switched to a 6-2-2-1 on third 
and fourth downs. 

In Diagram 60 the ball is passed to 4 
who fades back and passes to 11. Five 
goes down deep to draw the safety over. 
One goes parallel to the line of scrimmage 
to the right eight yards, then cuts sharply 
down field. Eleven goes down for the de- 
fensive left halfback and hooks back into 
the area vacated by the fullback who is 
drawn out by 1. 

In the weak-side mousetrap play, shown 
in Diagram 61, the ball is passed to 4 who 
fakes to3. Three takes the defensive right 
end if necessary but usually a good fake 
by 3 will keep the end out of the play and 
will leave 3 open for a lateral from 4. Four, 
after the fake, drives off tackle with 1 as 
interferer. Two traps the defensive right 
tackle. Six and 7 block the defensive right 
guard while 5 takes the line-backer. 


Pennsylvania 


Diagram 62 shows a box-formation re- 
verse. The ball is passed to 3 who spins 
and gives it to 4. Four drives inside the 
defensive right tackle, with 10 leading the 
play. Six and 7 team on the defensive 
right guard; 5 and 2 block the defensive 
right tackle out. One blocks the defensive 
right end. Eight blocks the defensive 
right line-backer. 

In the forward pass play in Diagram 63, 
the ball is passed to 4 who takes four steps 
to the right and forward-passes to 5. Five 
may lateral to 1. With four possible re- 
ceivers down on one side of the field, the 
play is often successfully executed. The 
blocking is as indicated. 

In Diagram 64, the ball is passed to 4 
who fades back for a pass. Eleven goes 
across and pulls the defensive right line- 
backer away. Five goes down deep. One 
pulls the defensive left backer out. Three 
blocks the defensive left end. Two goes 
through and back of center for a pass. The 
center trails and may receive a lateral. 


Rhode Island 


In the mousetrap play diagrammed in 














DIAG. 66 








DIAG. 67 
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DIAG. 72 
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65, 1 fakes at the defensive left tackle and 
takes the defensive left halfback. The de- 
fensive left tackle is mousetrapped by 2. 
Eleven blocks the left line-backer; 9 and 
10 block the defensive left guard in; 8 
forces the defensive right guard out and 
blocks the right line-backer. The ball is 
passed to 3 who half spins and drives in- 
side tackle. 


South Dakota 


In the forward pass play, Diagram 66, 
the ball is passed to 4 who starts to the 
right on an end run, fades back and passes 
to 11. The success of the play depends on 
drawing the secondary defense over, as if 
to protect against a strong-side off-tackle 
play. 

In Diagram 67, the ball is snapped to 4 
who starts to the right as on an end run, 
hands the ball to 11 who goes around the 
weak-side end. Three takes one step to the 
right, pivots and leads the play. Nine 
pulls out and cuts down field inside the 
defensive right end. Two blocks the de- 
fensive right end in. The success of the 
play depends on the fake by 4. 


Tennessee 


In Diagram 68, a reverse off-tackle to 
the weak side, the ball is passed to 3 who 
spins to the right giving it to 1. Two 
blocks the defensive right end; 4 fakes to 
the right, goes to the left, fakes a block 
on the end and goes down for the safety. 
Five blocks the defensive right tackle in; 
6 takes the defensive left line-backer; 7 
blocks the defensive right guard. Eight 
comes out to take the defensive right line- 
backer; 9 blocks the defensive left guard; 
10 blocks the defensive right halfback. 


Texas 


Diagram 69 shows a double-wing reverse 
to the strong side. The ball is passed to 3 
who fakes to 2, then gives the ball to 4. 
One and 11 block the defensive left tackle 
in; 8 takes the defensive left end out. Five 
and 6 lead the play. 


Utah 


In Diagram 70, a delayed reverse from 
a short punt formation, the ball is passed 
to 2 who starts to the right and gives it 
to 1. Three blocks the defensive right 
end in; 5 blocks the defensive right tackle 
in. Nine leads the play. Four may re- 
ceive a lateral. 

An inside tackle play from a short punt 
is shown in Diagram 71. The ball is passed 
to 4 who takes one or two steps to his 
right, then drives inside the defensive left 
tackle. One blocks the defensive left end; 
2 blocks the defensive left tackle; 11 takes 


the defensive left line-backer. Seven leads | 


(Continued on page 42) 
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ALL KEDS ARE WASH- 
ABLE. Many basketball players 
wear their Keds Comets into 
the showers. 
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Why not complete your team’s uni- 
form with Comet basketball Keds 
in the school colors? The player 
handling the ball can find a man to 
pass to without looking up to reveal 
the identity of the receiver to the 
opposing team. Split-second delays 
can thus be greatly reduced. 

Keds Comets, widely worn b 
varsity teams, are built over K 
athletic lasts to insure comfort in 
lateral as well as forward motion. 
Loose linings for cool fit. Slant-cut 
tops prevent binding. Famous Keds 
Flexible Arch Cushions, Shock-Proof 
insoles. Two-piece tops with extra 
backstays to keep shoes from 
flopping. Ventilating eyelets. 

oor-gripping outsoles. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
appears on the shoes. 
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King Football and Indian Summer 


ernoon in‘ season, Football is King. 
He is traditionally entitled to an 

entourage which includes the velvet be- 
decked masters of music and the helmeted, 
cleated and satin clad strategical experts 
who know the secret of the zeppelin pass 
and the spiral punt. These, in proper set- 
ting, form a mosaic which combines the 
art of nature with the talent 
of man. 

Football popularity can be 
partially attributed to its au- 
tumn setting. It is insepar- 
ably linked with the crisp air, 
soft haze and the riotous col- 
ors of Indian Summer. Much 
of the enjoyment of players 
and spectators comes from the 
chromoscopic tableau which 
nature unfolds on the way to 
the game and which man em- 
bellishes with kaleidoscopic 
pageant on the field. The 
game is not at its best unless 
associated with these. It is 
impossible to present a bal- 
anced picture of beauty in ac- 
tion against a backdrop of 
eroded, unplanted borders or 
unsightly corners. The central 
theme must be blended with a 
natural background of sumac, 
viburnum, maple and oak. 

Psychologists have studied 
the influence of surroundings 
on human behavior. The exact 
degree of this influence can not 
be measured but it is known 
to be great. The attitude of 
the crowd, the spirit between 
players and the degree of good 


Fe a little while each Saturday aft- 


will between schools is affected. Govern- 
mental agencies have recently recognized 
this influence. One million Federal dollars 
were spent last year for beautifying high- 
ways through planting and this amount 
was matched by an equal or greater sum 
appropriated by the state governments. 
This is proof of a realization that beauty 
in surroundings has a profound influence 


Mm Blood-red oak and crimson woodbine; 
Clasping stems that lose their hold; 
chid maple, elm in saffron; 

Pine in green and birch in gold. 
ilver lake-shore strewn with color; 
Poplars dance in sunlight glints. 
Autumn paint pots boiling over 
plash the hills with rainbow tints. 


Yardlines white in emerald setting; 
Goal posts reach to autumn haze 
of figures, flight of football 
Scrambled heaps in scrimmage maze. 
Viking helmets, cleated footgear; 
Bodies cased in saurian shell, 
irplane silk and jockey satin; 
Midgets now to giants swell. 


Indian summer flaunts its beauty 
Brilliant forest, field and dune; 
illsides blush with Rainbow's lip stick: 
Sunset vies with hunter's moon. 
jature's miracle! Man's discernment 
Now coordinates deed and day. 

Football pomp in matchless setting 
Lifts mankind through virile play. 


on the public welfare and human satisfae- 
tion. 

Some school athletic departments have 
kept pace with this trend, but many ath- 
letic fields are still unattractive and barren 
of shrubs and trees. Schools should not 
lag in activities of this kind and this is q 
good time to start action. No more im- 
portant work can be done by an adminis. 

trator than to enlist the inter- 
est and services of those in 
the local student athletic as- 
sociation in planting activi- 
ties which will give pleasure to 
great numbers of people long 
after the exploits of a given 
game will have been forgotten 

Time, effort and expense for 
athletic field planting can be 
justified as a good investment 
as well as from the stand- 
point of the philosophy which 
teaches that “beauty is its own 
excuse for being.” 

Congressman Bruce Barton 
states: 

“When I am dead, people 
may say for a few weeks: He 
wrote pieces for the news- 
papers. For a few years they 
may say: He was the father 
of so-and-so. But long after 
that, long after the name is 
forgotten, there will be great 
trees in which the birds of the 
air will make their homes, and 
under which the sons of men 
will find rest—the trees that | 
planted. In the life of my 
trees I shall lift my face to the 
sun and cast my shadow upon 
the earth for a hundred years.” 


Building Team Morale 


OST all successful coaches name 
M morale as the most important 
point contributing to team play. 
Yet I sometimes wonder if this most es- 
sential point is fully understood and 
worked toward deliberately and _ intelli- 
gently. I feel that the building of morale 
is an individual matter and have attempted 
to name points that may be utilized in 
some instances to good advantage. 

What is morale? The word may be dif- 
ficult to define but all coaches doubtless 
will agree as to certain results. I like the 
following definition: “Morale is condi- 
tion; good morale is good condition of the 
inner man; it is the state of will in which 
you can get-most from the machinery, de- 
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By L. L. Williams 
Springdale, Arkansas, High School 


liver blows with the greatest effect, take 
blows with the least depression, and hold 
out for the longest time. It is both fight- 
ing power and staying power and strength 
to resist the mental infections which fear, 
discouragement, and fatigue bring with 
them.” 

The first thing that I shall name is the 
importance of tradition. A team that has 
been winning in the past tends to keep on 
winning. Many examples indicate that a 
good athletic record is more important 
than the material or coach. Most all 
teams had a good year sometime in the 
past. It might be a good idea for the 
coach to encourage an exaggeration of past 
successes and to remember that alumni 


are very co-operative along this line. 

A second point in the building of morale 
is to set standards high and early. The 
team should be aiming at a championship 
from the beginning. Players must under- 
stand what is expected of them both on 
and off the field. I doubt if many coaches 
and teams are surprised to find themselves 
champions at the end of the season. 

Publicity is a phase that may be util- 
ized to considerable advantage by most 
coaches. Most “fans” are fickle enough to 
believe anything they read. So the local 
newspaper is a good means of getting 
“fans” and players to think and talk as 
the coach chooses. 

Good management is a step toward mo- 
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rale. Assistants and mascots should be 
carefully selected. Captains may have 
considerable to do with team spirit. Good 
equipment is important but it may be best 
to have players furnish part of it. 

Strong reserves may be more valuable 
in promoting proper hustle and confidence 
than in any other way. If reserves are 
actually weak, the coach may take steps 
that will fool both his squad and the oppo- 
sition as to relative ability of his players 

I believe that a sense of humor may be 
used to good advantage. Confidence may 
be built up and worry reduced by a good 
laugh now and then. If a “jinx” seems to 
prevail in a given situation, then laugh it 
off. 

The development of individual initiative 
and responsibility will strengthen morale 
provided it is properly guided. Players 
should be given opportunity to display 
worthwhile character traits such as hon- 
esty and altruism. 

Sportsmanship is closely akin to morale 
provided it is indirectly encouraged. 
Players required to congratulate the oppo- 
sition and give them a cheer are not nec- 
essarily good sports. Good sportsmanship 
is consistent and concerned with conduct 
and attitude at all times. 

The last contributor to team morale that 
I shall mention concerns the conduct of 
the coach himself. The coach should be 
known as a square-shooter. His squad 
should feel that he shows no partiality in 
the selection of players and they should 
have full confidence in his ability. Such 
things as “howling” about officials’ deci- 
sions and claiming foul play eventually will 
prove detrimental to team morale. 


Football Offense of 1940 
in the Colleges 


(Continued from page 14) 


State, Diagram 24, the ball is snapped to 
3 who drives into the line and gives it to 2. 
The 2 back then drops back and forward- 
passes to 5, 11, 1 or 3 who have gone down 
the field. 

Notre Dame uses a running pass play as 
shown in Diagram 25. The ball is snapped 
back to 4 who runs to his right and for- 
* ward passes to either 1, 2 or 5. 

Diagram 26 shows a lateral as used by 
Michigan. The ball is snapped to 3 who 
drives into the line giving the ball to 2. 
Two laterals to 4 who sweeps around end. 
One blocks the defensive left end; 11 
blocks the defensive left trackle. 

A quick reverse as used by Northwest- 
ern is shown in Diagram 27. The ball is 
snapped to 4 who gives it to 3 who goes 
around the defensive right end. Eight and 
2 lead the play. Six blocks the defensive 
right end in and 5 takes the defensive right 
tackle in. 
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helps to promote early restoration of 
injured tissues. 


Apply it to— 


A strain of the tendo Achillis 
A Bruise 
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1940 Six-Man Football Scorebook 


by A. W. Larson 


The 1940 rules require that there shall be two scorers. Make scoring easy by using Larson's 
Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football. A simple, complete, and accurate record of 
running scores, yards gained and lost, penalties, time-outs and complete summary of the 


game. A definite aid in selecting honor and all-star teams. 
The only scorebook for the Six-Man game 


Six-Man Football Manual 


by A. W. Larson Price $1.00 


New and up-to-the-minute information on plays, offense, defense, touchdown tourneys, decid- 
ing championships by tournaments, etc. Order from your favorite Sporting Goods Company 
or from A. W. Larson, Walcott, North Dakota. 


Price $1.00 














Junior College Athletics for All 


INCE last June a separate section 
S has been set up in this publication 

which will carry articles, written by 
junior college coaches. All junior colleges, 
whether or not their institutions are mem- 
bers of the National Junior College Ath- 
letic Association are invited to send arti- 


cles for publication in this department. 








DIAG. 1 

















These may be sent to Hilmer Lodge, Santa 
Maria Junior College, California, Secre- 
tary of the Association or direct to this 


office. 


Football Offense for 1940 


in the Junior Colleges 


Diagram 1 shows an end-around from 
a punt formation. The ball is snapped to 
4 who starts around the defensive left end. 
Nine, 1, 2 and 3 lead the play. Eleven 
blocks the defensive left tackle in; 10 
blocks the defensive left guard. 

Diagram 2 shows a forward pass end- 
ing in a lateral. The team using this play 
goes into a punt formation on second down 
with short yardage to make. The oppo- 
nents will expect a quick line-buck. The 
ball is snapped to 3 who passes to the 
right end 11 who may lateral to 4. One 
blocks the defensive left end in while 10 
blocks the defensive left tackle. Two 
blocks the defensive right end. 

In the delayed pass from a double-wing 
formation, shown in Diagram 3, the ball is 
snapped to 4 who is back 6% yards. Four 
fakes to the right and forward-passes to 2 
who has delayed three counts before leav- 
ing his position. 

In Diagram 4, the ball is snapped to 4 
who goes inside the defensive left tackle. 
The blocking is as follows 5 brushes the 
defensive right end out and goes for the 
secondary; 6 blocks the defensive left line- 
backer; 9 and 10 team on the defensive 
left guard; 2 and 11 team on the defensive 
left tackle; 1 takes the defensive left end. 
Three leads the play. 

Diagram 5 shows a cut-back from a dou- 
ble-wing formation. The ball is snapped 
to 4 who starts to the right and cuts in 
sharply inside the defensive left end. 
Three blocks the defensive left end out. 
One and 11 block the defensive left tackle 
in. Nine tomes out to lead the play. 
There is a possibility of a lateral from 
4 to 2 after 2 crosses the scrimmage line. 

In Diagram 6, the ball is snapped to 2 
who pivots faking to 3. Three continuing 
the fake, goes by to block the defensive 


left end. The fake should bring the de- 
fensive left tackle straight across to be 
easily blocked by 1. Four gets the ball 
from 2 and drives into the line inside the 
defensive left tackle. Nine and 10 team on 
the defensive left guard and 11 takes the 
defensive left line-backer. 

The play diagrammed in 7 is used as a 








DIAG.6 

















DIAG, 4 




















DIAG. 5 
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check play for the end who is rushing the 
play shown in Diagram 6. Instead of giv- 
ing the ball to 4, 2 hands it to 3 who 
laterals to 1. One delays a second and 
then carries the ball at full speed around 
the defensive left end. Three blocks the 
defensive left end. 

Diagram 8 shows a line-buck which is a 
good play when short yardage is needed. 
With a good smashing fullback the play is 
always good for two or three yards. The 
ball is snapped to 3 who smashes through 
between the defensive guards. One and 2 
lead the play. The center and 7 team on 
the defensive right guard while 9 and 10 
block the defensive left guard out. If 1 
and 2 can handle the line-backers, the play 
may go for many yards. 

Diagram 9 shows a simple sucker play 
used to advantage against a hard charging 
tackle. The ball is passed to 4 who fades 
back, then drives into the line inside the 
defensive left tackle. The defensive left 
tackle is permitted to come through the 
line and is trapped by 8 and 3. Two 
blocks the defensive left end. Eleven and 
1 block the defensive left line-backer. The 
center and 10 block the defensive: left 
guard. 

In the reverse to the weak side, Diagram 
10, the ball is passed to 4 who spins and 
gives it to 1. One carries the ball around 
the defensive right end. Nine and 3 b’ock 
the defensive right end in. Five blocks the 
defensive right tackle in. Six and the cen- 
ter block the defensive right guard. Seven 
blocks the defensive right line-backer. 

In Diagram 11, the ball is snapped to 4 
who goes to the right and cuts in inside 
the defensive left tackle. Two leads the 
play. The blocking is as follows: The de- 
fensive left tackle is permitted to come 
through and is trapped by 9. Ten blocks 
the defensive left guard in. Eleven blocks 
the defensive left line-backer. Three 
blocks the defensive left end. 

In Diagram 12, an end-around play, the 
ball is snapped to 3 who half spins and 
gives it to 5 who sweeps around the de- 
fensive left end. Four and 2 lead the 
play. Ten blocks the defensive left guard; 
11 blocks the defensive left tackle; 9 
blocks the defensive left line-backer. One 
blocks the defensive left end in. 

In Diagram 13, the ball is snapped to 3 
who fades back and passes to 1 or 5. 
Ten and 2 block the defensive left end. 
Four blocks the defensive right end. The 


‘ center blocks until the pass is thrown, 


then goes down for a possible lateral. 
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Recent Trendsin Physical 
Education and Their 
Influence on the Physical 
Educator 


By Joe Resnick 
Director of Physical Education 
Kokomo Junior College 


Kokomo, Indiana 


HYSICAL education has undergone 
P= changes since its first intro- 

duction into the schools. In order 
to keep abreast with these changes, the 
progressive teacher of physical education 
must stop and reflect upon his work. Is 
he accomplishing his objectives in the 
light of present day standards, or has he 
bogged down and come to the conclusion 
that no improvements made in recent 
years are worth considering? A study of 
the trends in physical education wil help 
the teacher solve his problem. 

A definite trend in physical education 
is the acceptance of the physical exami- 
nation preceding active participation in 
strenuous activity. A thorough examina- 
tion is given each participant and such 
records are kept on file for future refer- 
ence. The student is made aware of the 
fact that maintenance of good health is 
necessary to active participation. During 
the examination, various questions are 
asked concerning any previous illness, 
broken bones, operations, teeth infections, 
teeth extraction, ear and eye trouble, con- 
dition of the feet, and many other health 


details. The student becomes health con- 
scious. He has not taken the pains to con- 
sider all these details concerning his health 
and now he is brought face to face with 
the facts regarding his present state of 
health. A few suggestions are made to 
him concerning his diet. Is:he eating the 
proper food and drinking enough water? 
Is he getting enough hours of s!eep? What 
are the conditions under which he is sleep- 
ing? These questions and others reveal 
many significant things to both the student 
and the examiner. They stimulate the in- 
dividual to think of himself as an organism 
which cannot be too greatsy abused. Hi 
must observe certain health standards 
he is to survive and maintain a fair de 
gree of health. 

The self consciousness developed by the 
physical examination is constructive in 
nature. Stress is laid upon the prevention 
of physical defects rather than upon their 
correction. This tendency places the re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of health 
upon the student rather than upon the 
examiner. The facts are placed before 
the individual. He is made conscious ol 
the importance of these facts in relation to 
his health. He is told how to keep him- 
self healthy and free from certain organic 
disturbances and illnesses. He emerges 
from the examination, a health-conscious 
individual. 

Closely allied to the first trend is the pro- 
gressive program, which takes account ol 
individual differences in both achievement 
and improvement. The physical educator 
very soon becomes aware of the fact that 
some students reach their limitations 
sooner than others. To require all to 
reach a certain standard, which only the 
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more proficient could reach, would not 
only be unfair but also might result in 
harm to the student. The progressive 
physical educator will become fully aware 
of these limitations and adjust his stand- 
ards to fit the ability of each individual. 
The teacher may make an analysis of his 
students and perhaps group similar ones 
together and have small group standards 
or, if necessary, have individual standards. 

The use of the individual standard does 
not eliminate group competition because 
the individual could compete with his 
classmates in the improvement made from 
ore period to another. This method of 
competition eliminates individual feelings 
of inferiority based upon previous achieve- 
ment. The good performer would need to 
strive harder to become a better per- 
former. He could not rest content be- 
cuuse he entered the class so far advanced 
above the others that he could “loaf” his 
we. through the course. 

Correction and prevention of defects 
are also a part of the progressive program. 
Individual exercises, based upon the spe- 
cifie need of the individual, are a part of 
the program. These exercises may have 
many functions, such as: correction of 
flat feet, round shoulders, and other phys- 
ical defects. 

A third trend is required in intramural 
activity. This trend leaves no room for the 
“bleacher athlete.” All school participa- 
tion is the goal. A large variety of games 
is offered, fitting both the interest and 
the ability of the individuals participating. 
Competition is a device used to stimulate 
a wholesome interest in the activities of- 
fered. The individual has the opportunity 
of healthful activity under the supervision 
of a physical educator. The activity is 
healthful in that the individual’s ability 
and interest is considered. All in all, this 
has a tendency to build school loyalty and 
spirit, as well as accomplishing health ob- 
jectives. 

Years ago, about the period 1900, it was 
believed that all physical education should 
be of a formal nature. Wands were used 
and other school gymnastics. There was 
no consideration of individual interest, 
ability or needs. 

A decade later, interscholastic athletics 
came into prominence. The bleacher ath- 
lete was born and rivalry often reached 
a high pitch. 1 

With the passing of the years, intra- 
mural athletics came into its own. Physi- 
cal activity was now for the masses and 
not for the few-only. This led to a later 
step which was to help produce and main- 
tain health. The new emphasis was on 
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total or all-around body development. In 
order to achieve this purpose, careful 
preparation was needed. It became nec- 
essary te know the large muscle areas and 
build the program accordingly. 

The foregoing brief review of the in- 
fluence of trends upon the physical educa- 
tor is a part of what the progressive edu- 
cator must keep in mind if he is to meet 
and solve his problems adequately. “The 
future of the country is in its youth,” and 
the future of the youth is in the hands of 
the progressive physical educator. 


The 


WO years ago, while planning my 
TL etens for the season, I came across 

an interesting series of plays. These 
plays may be signaled for by the players 
as a result of passes and cuts. We em- 
ployed this offense during the past two 
years with considerable success against 
teams using an orthodox man-to-man de- 
fense. As last year progressed, very few 
teams used a man-to-man defense against 
us because of the screens involved. 

I do not have any doubt that this of- 
fense has been discovered before. Prob- 
ably many coaches have found it. But for 
those who have not, I believe it is ex- 
tremely interesting to see how systematic, 
and yet simple, an offense can be if we can 
be relatively certain where the defensive 
players will be stationed. 

There are really two phases to be con- 
sidered in learning the offense. I shall 
present first the plays themselves and in 
a following article, in the December issue, 
the alternatives that the individual players 
may use if an opponent attempts to out- 
smart the offense. There are also some 
simple drills that may be used in teaching 
this style of play. These drills may be 
made to incorporate every conceivable in- 
dividual maneuver and may. be used 
throughout the season. 

All of the plays are based on funda- 
mental passes and cuts that would be logi- 
cally made by basketball players with even 
& minimum of experience. Only one of 
the plays involves four men and it is the 
simplest of all. Most of the plays involve 
three men. 

The plays all begin from the floor posi- 
tion shown in Diagram 1 where three men 
are stationed on one side of the floor and 
two on the other. The center of the floor 
is kept clear. The sides can, of course, be 
termed strong side or weak side. Obvi- 
ously the weak side can be on either side 
of the floor so that for practical purposes 
the number of possible plays is double 
that illustrated here. 

For the first plays under discussion, we 
will assume that X5 has the ball. He has 
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Football Offense 
of 1940 in the 
“High Schools 


(Continued from page 35) 


the play. Three may receive a lateral. 

In the off-tackle play from a single-wing, 
unbalanced line, Diagram 72, the ball is 
passed to 4 who takes four steps to the 
right and cuts inside the defensive left end. 
One and 11 team on the defensive left 


tackle; 2 blocks the defensive left end. 
Eight and 3 lead the play. 

In Diagram 73, the ball is-snapped to 2 
who hands it to the guard 7. One con- 
tinues the spins and runs to the right. 
Seven breaks down the left side line with 
the ball. 

In the running pass, diagrammed in 74, 
the ball is snapped to 4 who runs wide and 
forward-passes to 1. Ten blocks the de- 
fensive left tackle; 3 blocks the defensive 
left end in. Five, 11 and 1 go down. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Tufts Set Offense 


By Arthur M. Cochran 
Basketball Coach, Tufts College 


three pass choices, the first to X4 who 
moves up to meet the ball. If there is 
no pass possible, X4 cuts back toward his 
corner and X2 moves out across the floor 
toward the area between X4 and X5. If 
there is no pass to X2, the third choice is 
to X3. 

Let us assume that X5 makes the pass 
to X4. This serves as a signal to all of 
the players that a weak-side play is on. 





FPOLLOWING his graduation in 
1932 from Tufts College where he 
layed center on the bas etball team 
ah Lope yeetse Mr. Cochran has 
Alma Mater in the capacity 
a poston basketball coach, varsity 
soccer coach and, since 1934, head 
basketball coach. Since 1937 he has 
been director also of student welfare 
and student organizations. Mr. Coch- 
ran’s article in the December issue will 
deal with the alternatives for the set 
offense described in this issue. 





Everyone is waiting for the next signal, 
which will be made by X5; one, he cuts 
to the outside; two, he cuts to the inside; 
three, he cuts laterally across the floor: 
or four, he does not cut. 

Suppose X5 cuts to the outside setting 
up a weak-side outside play. Seeing X5’s 
cut to the outside, X1 will cut to the free- 
throw line. The orthodox play, which of 
course is used by many teams, is for the 
ball to go from X4 to X1 to X5 who has 
cut close to X4 to lose his man (Diagram 
2); or X4 may pass to X5 as the latter 
is cutting by, as shown in Diagram 3. This 
is particularly effective if X5’s opponent 
drops back toward the inside to cut off a 
possible pass from X4 to X1. 

In Diagram 2, there is another alterna- 
tive if X4 after passing to X1 cuts across 
the free-throw line to receive a return 
pass from X1. This shou'd be an ortho- 
dox cut in this particular weak-side out- 
side play, just as X3 should always cross 
the floor to X5’s position in order to give 
better defensive balance in the case of 
an interception. 

Let us go back to the beginning again 
and assume that X5 still has the ball. This 
time, after passing to X4, X5 cuts to the 
inside. This is as simple a play as there 
is in basketball but it works into this type 
of offense as well as into any involved 
play. (Diagram 4.) Naturally, if X5 gets 
the jump on his man, X4 will return the 
pass to him. When X1 sees X5 coming to 
the inside, X1 should not come out of his 
corner, or, if he has started out, he should 
retreat so that if X1’s opponent covers 
X5, X1 will be in position to receive a 
pass under the basket. This play, for 
convenience, may be termed a weak-side 
inside. 

Again for simplicity, let us assume that 
X5 has the ball and makes a pass to X4. 
This time X5 does not cut. The signal 
created by X5 not cutting, brings up 4 
more deliberate screen than in most of the 
plays. X1 cuts from his corner to the 
outer half of the free-throw circle and 
stops. X2 drives very €lose to X1 and to- 
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ward the basket to receive a pass from 
X4 (Diagram 5). 

Another play that X5 may start when 
he has the ball would result from a pass 
to X4 followed by X5 cutting laterally 
across the floor. X3 uses X5’s cut to 
screen the former’s opponent and X3 may 
drive toward the basket looking for a pass 
from X4. If X2 is playing wide and the 
floor is large, he too may take advantage 
of X5’s screen (Diagram 6). 

We have discussed four basic plays that 
may be originated by X5. Around these 
plays a great number of alternatives may 
be developed by the coach and eager play- 
ers. Unfortunately, space and continuity 
of thought do not permit discussion of 
these plays here. 

The plays thus far discussed are all 
based on X5’s first pass choice. If, how- 
ever, X5 did not pass to X4, the latter 
would retreat to his corner and X2 would 
move out for a pass. After passing to X2, 
X5 cuts directly toward his team mate, 
stopping within touching distance of him 
X3, like the other players on the offense, 
catches the signal for a weak-side-to-mid- 
dle-man play and cuts behind X5 closely 
enough to brush off his man. A loop pass 
from X2 to X3, as the latter cuts toward 
the goal, may develop into a score (Dia- 
gram 7). X2 should realize that only his 
own man can break up the play if it is 
properly executed. If X2’s opponent drops 
back to cover for his team mate, X2 has 
a relatively easy shot or he may dribble 
toward the basket to create a two-on-one 
situation. 

Again to return to our primary posi- 
tion, with the ball in X5’s possession. If 
no pass has been made to X2, this player 
would have cut into the area between X4 
and X5 creating a strong side on the right 
We found the best move at this point was 
an exchange of positions by X2 and X4. 
If this is executed as illustrated in Dia- 
gram 8, X5 will have no trouble getting 
the ball to his team mate, in this case 
to X4. 

To start another series of plays, let us 
assume that X5 has just passed the ball to 
X4 while X2 took over the corner posi- 
tion on the strong side. Many of these 
plays are identical with ones already dis- 
cussed on the weak side. X5, after pass- 
ing, may cut to the inside for a strong- 
side inside and receive a return pass from 
X4 (Diagram 9). Incidentally, if X4 does 
not deem it wise to return the ball to X5 
because the latter has not shaken his man, 
another screen play is in order. X5 not 
receiving a pass, cuts toward the goal and 
then changes his direction to the opposite 
corner where he may serve as a screener 
for X1. X4 may find X1 open for a score 
as the latter cuts around the screen (Dia- 
gram 10). This play might have been 
used from the original weak-side set-up 
(Diagram 11). It is a follow-through play 
and is not used unless the simple pass and 
cut for a return pass is not open. 
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Let us start another play from the 
strong-side position. Again we have a re- 
peater if X5 passes to X4 and cuts to the 
outside. The strong-side outside is simi- 
lar to the weak-side outside. This time 
the ball travels from X5 to X4 to X1 to 
X5, or to X4. We found the timing on 
this play more difficult than on the weak- 
side. If X5 drifts down the side and then 
cuts hard toward the basket, the play will 
function better. (Diagram 12.) 

Again we return to the outside position 
with X5 in possession. This time X5 
passes to X4 and does not cut. The signal 
for a cross-side screen has been given. This 
appears as the most involved play of the 
group because it involves four players. 
But in truth it is the simplest and was so 
popular with my players that they often 
overdid it. The play is illustrated in Dia- 
gram 13. X4 seeing that X5 has not cut, 
returns the ball and cuts slowly across the 
floor toward X1. X5 then passes to X2 
who passes to X1 who should be at that 
time coming around the screen set by X4. 
If a team’s opponents have not scouted 
them well, this should be good for a bas- 
ket the first time the team gets the ball 
in its possession. 

Another repeat play might have been 
set by X5 as illustrated in Diagram 14. 
X5 passes to X4 and makes a lateral cut 
just inside X3’s man. X3 catches his man 
in the screen and drives by for a pass from 
X4. 

A simple play that may be used effec- 
tively against a tight playing defensive 
team is the strong-side running screen. 
X5 passes to X3, which, as I stated above, 
is his third pass choice and cuts directly 
for the end line. X4 and X2 cut close to 
X5 as he goes by and either may be in 
position for a pass from X3 (Diagram 
15). 

There are only a few more possible sig- 
nals that can be created by passing and 
cutting. One of these is illustrated in Dia- 
gram 16. X5 passes across the floor to X3 
and cuts toward and behind X3. The lat- 
ter passes in to X1 who may find X5 free 
for a pass as he cuts down the side line. 
This play presents a great many alterna- 
tives for X1 when he receives the pass. 
It cannot be too frequently stressed that 
the use of alternatives gives more power 
to the offense. No player should be forced 
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to go through with a play if an easier op- 
portunity to score presents itself. 

There is, I believe, only one more play 
for which X5 can signal. This play did 
not work too well for us but I offer it as a 
possibility because it completes the series 
of passes and cuts. In this case (Diagram 
7), X5 again has the ball on the strong 
side. After passing across the floor to X3, 
X5 does not cut, thus setting up a signal 
for X2 to come out to the pivot post posi- 
tion. X3 passes to X2 at the post position 
and X3 and X5 cut alternately around X2. 
This is an orthodox basket play. and has 
all the possibilities and alternatives that 
go with that play. 

We found it wise not to use the play 
just described, because we had only one 
good pivot man and we could not be sure 
that he would be in the position occupied 
by X2. But there was a more fundamen- 
tal reason. I felt that we had to have one 
pass that did not set up a play and this 
particular pass is usually made when the 
man in X5’s position is in trouble. How- 
ever, it cannot be overstressed to the 
players that any pass may be made at any 
time in an emergency. Smart ball players 
will realize when a team mate is in trouble 
and go to his rescue, knowing that no play 
can result from such an emergency pass. 
It is also wise for a player who passes with 
no intention of setting up a play, to call 
“No,” or some other word to indicate that 
he has no intention to give a signal for a 
play. 


signals for his team mates; the man in the 
middle position on the strong side. In the 
ease of the previous diagrams, it is X4. 
His pass choices result from his receiving 
the ball from X5 with the latter not cut- 
ting. X4’s pass choices are to X2, X1, X3 
and X5 in that order. If X4’s opponent 
is not playing him too closely, he should 
turn and face his adversary. If X4 passes 
to X2, he may cut to the inside or not 
cut. A cut to the inside would call for a 
return pass as illustrated in Diagram 18. 
This is a simple pass-and-cut play and if 
a return pass is possible, it should be made. 
If it is not feasible, X4 crosses the floor 
and serves as a screen for X1 who comes 
around for a pass from X2 (Diagram 19). 
If no play results, the ball is passed out- 
side and play is resumed with one of the 
outside men setting a signal. 

Or if in our previous play X4 had 
passed to X2 and not cut, we would have 
had a repetition of the cross-side screen 
play. Seeing that X4 does not cut, X2 
returns the ball to him and crosses the 
floor to sereen for X1 (Diagram 20). It 
is wise not to overdo this play, so that if 
X2 has returned the ball to X4, X2 
does not have to go across the floor. In 
the event that X2 does not cut, X4 has 
the ball again and has his second pass 
choice, which is to X1. 

If X2 did not cross the floor, it must 
have been because X1’s man was playing 
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out near the center of the floor so as to 
avoid the screen. Frequently X4 will find 
that’ he can throw a loop pass to X1 right 
under the basket; or a shot that does not 
quite get there is equally effective. We 
found this play a very effective counter- 
measure against teams that kept a man in 
the middle lane to cut off the screen plays. 
The pass is illustrated in Diagram 21. 

X4’s third pass choice is to X3. It is to 
be used if X2’s opponent is crowding X2. 
In this case (Diagram 22), X4 passes to 
X3 and cuts toward the end line. X2 uses 
X4’s cut as a screen to free himself for a 
pass from X3. If X2’s opponent does nct 
play his man closely, X4 may pass to X2 
and the latter can take his time to get set 
for a shot. 

If X4 does not avail himself of any of 
these three choices, he should return the 
ball to X5 which, of course, serves as a 
signal for a cross-side screen as illustrated 
previously in Diagram 13. 

Thus the series of plays and signals is 
completed. They are all simple plays and 
if the players once get the idea of the 
pattern involved, it will not take long for 
them to master the plays and many alter- 
natives. This offense gives everyone con- 
nected with the team, information as to 
what is going to happen next. One point 
that I hope the reader has noticed is that 
there are only three men (or positions) 
who may set the signals. They are the 
two outside positions and the middle po- 
sition on the strong-side. Any player on 
the team should be able to play every one 
of the spots. 

Unless the coach has a long time to 
prepare for the opener, it is wise to give 
two or three of the plays for the first game 
and then add to the offense as the season 
progresses. A team takes a great amount 
of pride in having a set offense. I found 
it wise to give the players a general idea 
of the plan and then have them bring 
plays in to me for the next practice. As a 
matter of fact, one of the boys discovered 
a perfectly good play that had escaped 
my attention. It gave the players a great 
deal of pride to feel that they were de- 
veloping their own offense. 

The next article appearing in the De- 
cember issue will deal with the alterna- 
tives for the set offense as outlined above. 
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Six-Man Coaching Problems 


HE coach of six-man football in a 

small school is confronted with 

many problems foreign to his 
brother mentor in a larger system. In ad- 
dition to being charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing winning teams, he is 
in many cases teaching five or six solid 
subjects and serving in an administrative 
capacity. In a set-up like this, there is 
little time during the day for the six-man 
coach to organize his practices, and formu- 
late his plans for the next game. There 
are many details in coaching football that 
need careful consideration before final 
conclusions are reached. This mental 
wrestling should be done at a time when 
the mind is fresh and clear. At night 
after practice the coach is usually too 
tired to think clearly. A good time for 
the coach to do his planning is early in 
the morning—he can do more sane, con- 
structive thinking at this time of day than 
any other. Therefore, coach, set that 
alarm for 6:30 rather than 7:00—that 
half-hour will pay dividends. 

Many six-man coaches are working 
with small squads, some with as few as 
eight or ten men, not enough for two full 
teams. Parks, Nebraska, one of the pio- 
neer six-man schools, has played several 
seasons with only eight boys, and has won 
championships. In some towns coaches 
are able to enlist the services of boys who 
have graduated from high school to help 
on days when scrimmage is desired. There 
may be junior high or grade school boys 
who can fill in to complete another team. 
If such boys are not available, however, 
the coach will have to resort to other 
methods to develop the timing and exe- 
cution of assignments on plays. 

A blocking dummy, if one is available, 
may be used to represent a defensive 
player, preferably the center or safety. 
Since, however, the majority of six-man 
teams play both defensive ends charging, 
it is well to have these positions occupied 
by “live bait.” One of the A-team wing- 
men might shift to a defensive end, that 
is, when practicing an end run to the right, 
the A-team left end might move over to 
the defensive left end. Then, when the 
same play is being run to the left, the 
offensive right end might shift to the de- 
fensive right end. 

Since the defensive center usually does 
not charge across the line of scrimmage, 
but drifts with the play, the coach him- 
self may occupy this position, and offer 
passive resistance to the man or men as- 
signed to block him. 

Posts set in the ground may be used to 
good advantage to represent defensive 
players. They should be covered with a 
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By Kurt W. Lenser 
Crane, Texas, High School 


canvas bag or grain sack filled with mat- 
tress batting, straw, or other soft material. 
For example, when the coach is working 
with a ten-man squad, posts might be set 
in the ground in the positions normally 
occupied by the defensive center and 
safety. 

A coach, whom I met at the 1940 Kan- 
sas Coaching School solved his problem 
of short-handedness in an interesting way. 
With only nine boys available, there were, 
of course, only three men for defensive 
duty. The A-team would run each play 
through four times. The first two times, 
the three defensive men would occupy 
the center, left end, and left halfback po- 
sitions. The next two times, the three 
men on the defense would shift to right 
end, right halfback, and safety. This plan 
gave each offensive player two dummy 
and two “live-bait” practices on the par- 
ticular assignment for each play. 

In a small squad, there are usually two 
or three large boys, several medium-sized 
lads, and a number of midgets. In the 
majority of cases the B-team is composed 
of the latter. If twelve boys are availa- 
ble, and a good rough scrimmage is de- 
sired, equality of competition may be 
gained by running the A-team backfield 
with the B-team line, and vice versa. This 
is an excellent plan for a coach to use, 
when working on pass plays, both defen- 
sively and offensively. The A-team backs 
will be working against the first string 
linemen on covering, and the A-team line- 
men, when their team is on defense, will 
get some excellent practice rushing the 
A backs who are doing the passing. 

To further equalize the A- and B-teams 
in scrimmage, the following points are 
recommended: 

1. Let the kick-off line for the A-team 
be that team’s own ten-yard line or goal 
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FIGURE 1. 


line, and the kick-off line for the B-team 
be the 40-yard line (mid-field). 

2. Have the A-team quarterback inform 
the B-team what play will be used on each 
down. 

3. Change the B-team requirement for 
yardage to ten yards for four downs. 

4. Change the A-team requirement to 
twenty or twenty-five yards to be gained 
in four downs. 

5. Double the yardage gained by the B- 
team. That is, if the scrubs gain six yards 
on a play, step off six more. 

6. Double the yardage’on A-team pen- 
alties—offside, ten yards, etc. 

7. Score three points for the B-team 
every time an A-team player fumbles. 

8. Score six points for every pass inter- 
cepted by the B-team. 

9. Count the B-team scores double the 
points usually scored—touchdown twelve 
points, etc. 

10. Give the ball to the B-team every 
time an A-team player is tackled behind 
the line of scrimmage, and downed. 

On small squads there is a tendency for 
the first-string players to loaf, because of 
the lack of competition for positions. Six- 
man coaches report that this is one of the 
most difficult problems that they have to 
solve. In a situation like this, the coach 
must attempt to create a desire on the 
part of each boy to better his playing 
from game to game as the season prog- 
resses. 

If the squad is large enough, there 
should be an understudy for every boy 
on the A-team. During a game, the boys 
on the bench should be required to ob- 
serve the boy that they are understudy- 
ing, and the part taken by that particular 
player in each offensive or defensive situa- 
tion. 

First of all, the understudy should know 
the plays, and the assignments of the 
player whom he may be called upon to 
replace. He should also study the oppo- 
nents whom he will be assigned to handle 
if substituted. He should» watch these 
players and endeavor to discover their 
strong points and weaknesses. 

On a card provided for that purpose, 
Figure 1, he should keep a record of the 
player he is understudying. These cards 
may be distributed by the manager before 
the game begins. At the half, the manager 
may collect the cards and give them to the 
coach before he talks to the boys. These 
cards may enable the coach to discover a 
vital bit of information that may be the 
margin of victory in the ball game. The 
ecard furnishes him a complete picture of 
what each player has been doing. 

Six-man football is an open game, and 
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it is an easy task to follow the play of 
any one lineman or back. The players 
are motivated to work harder, so that 
their cards will look better, game after 
game. 

Each six-man player should be im- 


pressed with the fact that he is 16% per 
cent of the team, and that he must hold 
up his ‘end of the burden on offense and 
defense. He should feel that he is repre- 
senting his team, his school, and his com- 
munity, in every play of the game, and 


that the outcome of the game depends 
upon how he does his bit. It is important 
that the coach develop a fine spirit of com- 
petition and sportsmanship among his 
boys. This is what wins ball games and 
molds men. 


The Fine Points of Track Coaching 


The Shot Put 
By B. H. Moore 
Track Coach, Louisiana State University 

F I could say any one thing this 
I morning that would be worth while, 

I would say, above all, teach relaxa- 
tion. After you have taught relaxation, 
start all over again and teach more re- 
laxation. After you have taught it the 
second time, then teach super-relaxation, 
because you will never have a good ath- 
lete until you get super-relaxation. 

Jack Torrance was a great shot putter. 
He weighed 253 pounds when he was com- 
peting, but that was not what made him a 
good shot putter, although he held the 
world’s record. He played outside tackle 
on our football team. He could go out 
and lead our fastest halfback around on a 
reverse, and was as good a center as I 
have ever seen on a basketball court for 
twenty minutes. He was relared and he 
could run. That is something else that I 
want you to remember. There never has 
been a good athlete who could not run. 

I send my assistant track coach out 
with the freshman football squad in the 
fall of the year, and for the first six weeks 
we spend about thirty minutes a day try- 
ing to teach these football players espe- 
cially the linemen how to run. You can- 
not have a good shot putter, a good discus 
thrower, or anything else until you teach 
your athletes how to relax and how to run. 

I had a high hurdler this spring with 
much promise. I worked hard with him 
as he was very tense. I worked with-him 
when he was in his freshman year trying 
to get him to relax and I worked with him 
about three weeks this spring. Finally 
after he took three hurdles and came back 
down, I said to him, “Now I am a busy 


man, and I am through coaching you. I 


have talked to you a whole year about re- 
laxing, and you are still just as tense and 
tight as you were in the beginning. I am 
through coaching you and I want you to 
turn in your uniform.” He said, “Coach, 
you do not mean to tell me I have to re- 
lax when I get down on the mark, and 
then relax on these hurdles? I thought 
you were just kidding.” I walked off and 
left the boy. But he took it seriously and 
really went to work. In a month’s time 
he was relaxed and doing very excellent 
work, 

I watched one of the very great in his 
freshman year. He came to me after he 
had been working about three or four 
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THs as is the third of a series of 
informal discussions that were 

at the annual meeting of the Nattonal 
Track Coaches Association held last June 
at the University of Minnesota. Many 
fine points in the coaching of the various 
track events are presented in these in- 


formal talks 





weeks and asked me what he could do to 
improve. I said, “You have speed, cour- 
age, stamina, zest and willingness, but 
there is just one thing wrong. You are too 
tense. If you can run enough and work 
enough to get relaxed, you will be great.” 
He went to work, and he was great. 

Jack Torrance was just as loose and re- 
laxed in the shot-put ring as he could be. 
He was a great athlete besides. 

Do not think, coaches, you will have 
successful shot putters if they come out 
in the shot put and discus and put the 
shot fifteen or twenty or thirty times and 
then sit down on the grass and tell stories. 
They have to come out on the field and 
put the shot, then do considerable run- 
ning and jumping, to build-up co-ordina- 
tion and super-relaxation. Jack Torrance, 
weighing 253 pounds, took the broad jump 
at 20 feet. He could high jump 5 feet 10 
inches and was a fast sprinter for about 
30 yards. I have had three good shot put- 
ters besides Torrance. One of the other 
boys played tackle on the football team; 
he played three positions and was very 
fast and very active. I think this boy 
was the best shot putter that I have ever 
had; he weighed 185 pounds and was 5 
feet 11 inches tall. Once or twice he hit 
51.6. Normally this shot-putting game is 
a big man’s game and you have to have a 
boy of fair size, around 200 pounds or 
more. 

The first thing that I teach a shot putter 
is how to pick the shot up in his hands. 
In my opinion it has to be held with the 
fingers and not back on the pad of the 
hand. I think the middle joints of the 
fingers are the strongest. I had a physics 
professor come out to the track to prove 
that my theory was wrong, but after he 
watched a few shots he said, “Well, I be- 
lieve you are right.” 

I think the fingers on the shot should 
be as close together as the putter can pos- 
sibly keep them and still control the shot. 
I do not like to see the fingers spread out. 
You have noticed that baseball pitchers 
hold the ball with these two fingers; they 


do not spread them, but they keep them 
fairly close together on the baseball. The 
putter should get the shot as high up on 
the hand as possible. Then he should step 
forward with his right foot and swing his 
left around and put the shot through and 
come through and step out with the right 
foot. He should step right out of the ring 
to get the thing called reverse. The first 
thing most of the boys are going to do is 
to come out on the field, pick up the shot 
and put it. When their hands get up, they 
reverse, and the 16-pound shot is up there 
in their hands pushing against them when 
both feet are off the ground. They do 
not get any leg drive at all. The two first 
important points for the shot putter to 
learn are the proper holding of the hand, 
and the stepping in and driving through 
of the leg. We work on the latter until 
we are absolutely sure that the boy is be- 
ginning to drive on through and is getting 
some drive off the front foot before we 
ever talk about travel or reverse. 

The position of the arm and the man- 
ner in which the boy holds the shot on 
his shoulder are important. I like to tell 
the boy to place his elbow about halfway 
between the hip and the top of the shoul- 
der. I like to take the left arm and flex 
the hand. If he stretches the arm out, it 
ties the musc/es. If he drops the arm to 
keep it relaxed, when he comes through 
and drives, it is relaxed all the way 
through. We do a great amount of work 
on that one step of shot putting, stepping 
out of the circle to work on the drive of 
the front foot, that is, keeping the front 
foot on the ground so that the boy can get 
the maximum drive out of himself before 
he ever starts to travel. The chin must 
be kept well up. 

After we have succeeded in getting the 
boy to drive off that front foot and put 
the shot out with his arm extended, driv- 
ing on that foot, then we start letting him 
put the shot a little bit with reverse, jerk- 
ing the left foot away and setting the right 
foot at about the place where the left one 
was formerly on the ground. The reverse 
will hinder him in the shot unless he has 
learned to time it properly. 

The next step is for you coaches to teach 


- the drive off the back leg that comes on 


up through the hip and through the shoul- 
der. No one can put a 12-pound or 16- 
pound shot fifty feet with the arm alone. 
The shot is put with the legs, back, shoul- 
ders and the arm guiding it. The putter 
has to have leg drive, back drive, hip drive 
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and shoulder movements to put the shot. 
The leg should lift, drive, and come on up 
through the hip. You will never get a 
shot putter that rocks his hips and shoul- 
ders. If you do not understand and do 
not know how to teach that, you will never 
get a boy to do it. But if you can teach 
the boy to get his whole body, shoulders 
and hips rolling in behind his arm to get 
the shot out there, that is very important. 
I like to get it there before I coach any 
traveling. Keep the boy at the front of 
the circle and have him get the hip drive 
up so that he can get the big powerful 
muscles of his body in behind the shot, 
and not just the small muscles of the arm. 

The next point to be taught is the 
travel, starting from the back of the circle. 
There are two distinct movements, and I 
do not know which is the better. Some of 
the shot putters come around with the 
body, roll and shoot the shot and arm 
straight through the movement. The 
movement of Torrance was more of a roll. 

Do not let the boy get the idea that he 
has to be a fast sprinter across the shot- 
put circle. If he can travel fast and be 
perfectly co-ordinated and relaxed, he will 
be all right, but if he is tense, he will not 
do well. He must get back in the circle 
in position, and swing the left leg forward 
and back two or three times. His knee 
must be raised fairly high with good bal- 
ance, and come back, making a figure 
eight. He should come out and roll the 
leg back. I like a good kick on the left 
leg as the shot goes across. I do not want 
the left leg dangling up in the air before 
the boy kicks himself across with his right 


foot, because when he does that, he com- | 


pletely straightens that leg out and he will 
never get it back down in the position to 
get his drive off. The putter has to help 
himself across with the leg, and when it 
comes out from behind, he has to kick it 
across. He should let his left leg pull him 
across so that he can still keep the crotch 
in the right leg. 


The High Jump 


By Brutus Hamilton 
Track Coach, University of California 


T might be interesting to briefly re- 
I view some of the history of high 

jumping, and I do this with a motive 
in mind which I will bring out later. 

It is quite a significant fact that the 
boys who hold the records for high jump- 
ing are not extremely tall. The shortest 
of the men is 5 feet 6 inches tall. The 
average height of all the high jumpers is 
less than 6 feet. In all the history of high 
jumping there has never been a great 
Jumper as tall as 6 feet 6 inches, because 
there seems to be some law of compensa- 
tion; when nature gives a man great 
height, she never gives him great spring, 
so I urge you men never to discard a high 
jumper merely because he is short. It is 
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quite possible that he will turn out to be 
a champion. 

Tomorrow you will see twenty high 
jumpers, and twenty kinds of form. You 
will see certain fundamentals which are 
followed by all of these jumpers, namely, 
relaxation and easy running. One boy used 
to take three or four long, easy strides, 
walking strides, before he went into his 
run, and then he ran for four or five 
strides and made his jump. Some boys 
will start out walking for twenty-five or 
thirty feet and then run with the regular 
even strides. Others will start twenty-five 
or thirty feet back and put in two or three 
hops on the way up. All of the great 
jumpers take off from the bar from ap- 
proximately twenty inches to two feet; 
they get a terrific upward lift, with the 
weight of the body well over the jumping 
foot. Then they go into all kinds of con- 
tortions. Some use the western roll, some 
the upside-down roll, some the swing, 
some the forward roll, but all of them who 
are great jumpers lift no one part of the 
body too high at the expense of some other 
part of the body. 

In 1933 the rules were changed in the 
high jump. This made it possible for a 
man to have a fair jump as long as he 
took off with one foot. Prior to that time 
it was a foul jump if the head went over 
the bar first, or if the hips were higher 
than the head. This change in the rules 
has brought about changes in form, and 
I think it is only a question of time until 
higher jumping than you see now will fol- 
low. I think about the most economical 
form of all for a boy to learn is the up- 


side-down roll. You will see several of the 
jumpers use this form tomorrow. One of 
the finest exponents of this is the boy from 
Michigan, and I urge you to watch him 
tomorrow. He gets the finest shoulder- 
lift in his jump of any jumper I have 
seen. 

A high jumper first of all must have 
spring and competitive ability. In close 
competition such as we will have here to- 
morrow, competitive ability is most essen- 
tial. He must have poise also. He can- 
not let a wet day, a raw wind in his face, 
or the fact that Jones made a record be- 
fore him worry him. He must have poise. 
I think sometimes we coddle our high 
jumpers too much. I think it is well to 
bear in mind that the boys must have 
some exercises, some conditioning other 
than jumping. I know of nothing else to 
say about high jumping except to urge 
you to watch the methods, study the 
forms, and if possible, get slow-motion pic- 
tures of these jumpers. I will venture to 
say that you will notice that they get a 
good straight uplift and a layout over the 
bar in one way or another. 

One of the most common faults that a 
high jumper must guard against is duck- 
ing into the bar rather than going in with 
a straight uplift. A-man. must come to 
the bar and jump straight up first, then 
throw his hips out so that he may get a 
layout over the bar. Always be sure, 
coaches, that the boys are relaxed. 

I believe that it is our duty to see that 
the boy lands in a way that is safe. I 
have seen jumpers land flat on their backs 
and in all manner of ways. We must not 
let them hurt themselves. 


Football Offense of 1940 in the 
High Schools 


(Continued from page 42) 


Virginia 
In the off-tackle play from a balanced 
line, Diagram 75, the ball is snapped to 4 
who takes four steps to the right, then cuts 
inside the defensive left end. Eleven and 1 
team on the defensive left tackle to drive 
him in; 2 blocks the defensive left end. 

Nine and 3 lead the play. 


Washington 


Diagram 76 shows a spinner play in 
which the ball is snapped to 2 who spins, 
faking the ball to 1. Two completes the 
spin and drives inside the defensive right 
tackle, his right tackle 10 leading the play. 
The left end 5 feints a block at the defen- 
sive right tackle and takes the right line- 
backer. Three blocks the defensive right 
tackle. 

Diagram 77 shows a fake double-reverse 
pass. The ball is snapped to 3 who fakes 
to 1 and 4 and then drives into the line. 


Just before he gets to the line, he hands 
the ball to 2 who runs straight back and 
passes to either end. The apparent lack 
of protection for the passer is overcome 
by the speed of the play and the deception 
employed by the wing-backs who hold the 
ends in place. 

In the lateral-pass play from a double- 
wing formation, Diagram 78, the ball is 
snapped to the fullback 3 who does a com- 
plete reverse, and passes quickly to the 
left end 5. The lateral may go to 11, 4 
or 1. The success of the play depends on 
the deception. The play, to all appear- 
ances, starts like a simple reverse off 
tackle. 

West Virginia 

Diagram 79 shows a reverse from a 
short punt formation. The ball is snapped 
to 2 who gives it to 3 for a quick reverse 
around end. Five blocks the defensive 
right tackle in; 4 and 7 take the defensive 
right end in. Nine leads the play. 
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In Diagram 80, the ball is snapped to 2 
who fakes to give it to 3 and gives it to 1. 
One goes outside the defensive right tackle. 
Five takes the defensive right tackle in and 
7 blocks the defensive right end out. Nine 
and 4 lead the play. 


Wisconsin 


In the mousetrap play on the right 
guard, Diagram 81, the ball is snapped to 
4 who takes two steps to the right, then 
cuts between the guards. Two traps the 
defensive right guard; 6 blocks the de- 
fensive right tackle; 5 takes the right end. 
The center 7 blocks the defensive right 
line-backer. Eight blocks the defensive 
left line-backer; 9 and 10 team on the de- 
fensive left tackle. Three leads the play. 


W yoming 


In Diagram 82, the ball is passed to 3 
who gives it to 2 as he drives into the line. 
Nine and 10 team on the defensive left 
guard; 7 and 8 team on the defensive right 
guard; 4 takes the defensive right line- 
backer and 1 takes the left line-backer. 
Occasionally 3 fades back and throws a 
short pass to 2. 


Athletics and the 


National Defense 
(Continued from page 10) 


ation and athletic activities for the other 
members of the community in the eve- 
nings, on Saturdays and throughout the 
summer months. 

Some cities outside the state of Minne- 
sota have been successful in establishing 
organizations equipped to carry on work 
along the lines indicated. In Austin, Tex- 
as, the work is to a large extent, under the 
direction of the city manager, Major Mor- 
gan, who recently has been drafted to as- 
sist in the selective service work in Wash- 
ington. 

If the several communities were to work 
out some plan similar to that which has 
been so successfully operated in Minnesota, 
these communities,, it might be suggested, 
could volunteer to assist young men who 
have been drafted but who have not yet 
been inducted into service by giving them 
preliminary training. This means that, if 
a number of draftees in your community 
knew that they would probably be called 
to the colors two or three months from 
now and, if these men knew that their 
community would help them by providing 
a course of training, these soldiers-to-be 
would, it may be assumed, welcome 
the opportunity of getting themselves in 
shape before reporting for service. 

These are but a few suggestions regard 
ing the general matter of athletics and na- 
tional defense. 
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BASKETBALL GAMES ARE WON 
BEFORE THE SEASON BEGINS 


It’s the pre-season study that insures the 
season’s success 

Study Practical Basketball, 
Ward L. “Piggie” Lambert’s book on bas- 
ketball fundamentals and strategy. It 
gives in clear and concise style the meth- 
ods that have brought success for years to 
If you haven’t 


Purdue University teams. 


ordered a copy for yourself or your li- 


brary, do so now. 
a 


Chapter I—Handling the Ball—General Essentials— 
Types of Passes. 
Chapter II—Offensive Floor Work. 

Chapter IlI—Basket Shooting—Its Importance—Habits 
—Types of Shots—Changing Style—Free Throwing. 
Chapter IV—The Dribble—Its Origin and Use—Tech- 

nique of the Dribble. 
Chapter V—Individual Defense—General 
peo a Doseueet Mental Alertness)—Guarding a Man 
Ball—Guarding a Man Without the Ball. 
Cc ma Defense—General Considerations— 
anto-Man Defense—Zone Defense—Checking Five- 
Man Defense—Fast-Break Defense—Special Defenses— 
Strategy of Defense. 
Chapter ViII—Team Offense—Historical Development— 
General Essentials —Coaching Advice — Fast-Break 
(Long Pass, Short Pass Crossing)—Set F ormation— 
Slow-Break (Pass to Forward, Pass to Center, Spread 
Sponsor | Offense Against Zone—Verious 
Systems of (Crisscross System, Screening Sys- 
tem by Pivots, Three-Man Lane, Side Line Screening 
_ Long Shot, Continuous Triangle) —Strategy of 
lense. 
Chapter VIII—Center Tip Play—Even Control—Control 
by Opponents—Own Control Absolute. 


Gs IX—Plays—Out-of-Bounds—Free Throw—Jump 


Chapter X—Training, Conditioning and Practice. 
Chapter XI—The Coach, a Student of Psychology. 
Chapter XII—Tournaments. 


ORDER NOW! 


Practical Basketball . . 
diagrams of drills and plays. . . 


243 pages. 
New Price 


$2.00 (plus postage) is the price at which the remainder of the books will 
be sold. Rush your order before the supply is exhausted. 


The Athletic Journal Pyblishing Co. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 


. 67 photographs of players in action . . . 114 
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® Ideal headquarters tor your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 
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big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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At the end of the football season a few of you athletic men will store your 
football togs away just as they are turned in by the players, but the vast 
majority of clear-thinking Athletic Directors will get the equipment off their 
hands at once—for a thorough cleansing and other first-aid treatment. 


To those of you who care so little about your valuable uniforms that you 
are willing to parcel them out to any new Jack-of-all-trades, who takes up 
Athletic Equipment Reconditioning as another sideline—we say to you, 
‘*Tt’s just too bad if your stuff gets ill-treated—you asked for it.” 


To those of you, who realize the advantage of intrusting your equipment to 
the experienced care of the long established and dependable IVORY 
SYSTEM—we say to you, “Your worries are over—for your Football 
Uniforms are in safe and capable hands.” 


IN THE WORLD of SPORTS 


ly oRY System 


Keconditionets of Athletic Egutpment 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS 














